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FHOTIRAFH TETELI ASA 


woman Lhe UDI wore aid lo ave 
linked lo e bombing. Mr Tubbs 
mid that the depicted individuals 
were NOt Yet cursiderod suspects. 
Invesligators appcaled to peuple 
who were ncar the lighting tower in 
the park to contact them. Mir Tubbs 
sail his agenls had received more 
than 900 leads. 
@ Prosecutors have charged eight 
militia menıbers, after FBI agents 
swooped on two groups learning 
how to make explosive devices at a 
“bomb-making class” on an indıls« 
trial estate. The FBI said it recov- 
ered pipebonmbs and iwo 
home-made machine guns when 
agents raided the class in Belling- 
ham, Washington, approximately 80 
miles north of Seattle. Three other 
suspects were also arrested. 


Comment, pages 10-11 
Washington Post, page 13 


Army takes 
power In Burundi 


Japan flights 5 
killer bug 


Big Brother 21 


caught on camera 


Turkey's woman 23 
of the West 


New Brits on the 28 
writers’ block 


Austrio A830 Malta 45c 
Be'glum BF76 Nalherlands G 4.75 
Danmark DK16 Norway NK t6 
Hneml FMI0 Portugal E300 
France FF 13 Saud! Arabia SR 4.50 
Germany Spain 

Greece 

Italy 
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bombing ciunpiign, though Olyinpiu 
urganiscrs denied Lhat the two had 
planned to targcit the Games. 

A spokesman fur the selfsiylecl 
“112th Regiment Militiaal-Large for 
the Republic of Georgia" insisted 
that the group had ı0 connection 
witlı the attack. "Ye want to say that 
we had nothing wiıatsoever to do 
with this and we hope that whoever 
did this is caught as soon as possi- 
ble,” J J Johnson said. 

“History leads me to believe we'll 
make an arrest,” said David Tubbs, 
the FBI agent leading the investiga 
tors, who believe a “white American 
man" planted the device. 

Richard Jewel, the security 


guard who noticed the bag contain- 
ing the bomb, recalled someone he 
had seen at the site who resembled 
a drawing on an FBI list. 

Two Frerıch TV stations broadcast 
composite sketches of a man and 


` | ments to the global elimination 


of nuclear weapons. 
` The big five nuclear powers 

have resisted any sugfestion that 
they should commit themselves to 
the elimination of nuclear 
weapons witlıin a fixed time-scale. 

India is also concerned about 
the so-called entry into force 
provision, which hna been 
bncked by Britain, Russia and 
China. This atates that the treaty 
will not become binding until a 
specified list of countrles, 
including India, signs it. 

“This is totally, absolutely 
unprecedented in international 
‘law and it’s unacceptable to us,” 
said Arundhati Ghosa, the 
Indian ambassador, 

lııdia fenra that if everyone 
else slgns, therı pressure will 
grow for New Delhi to join so the 
treaty can become internatlon- 
ally binding. 


jms minutes ufter the exploslon in Centennial Parl 


.ment that it will now abide by the . 
| moratorium. .. 


unit at about the time the hbumb ox- 
plodecl, but insisted police could not 
lave responded «uicker because 
the warning was nol sufficiently 
specific. “The caller only stated that 
there was a bomb in the park with 
no location at all, and basically said 
you have 30 minutes." 

A sombre International Olympic 
Comniiltee president, Juan Antonio 
Sanıaranch, said he was irnpressed 
with the efforts of security (orces in 
the moınents before tlıe blast and 
satisfied that the Games security 
was tight. "Wc are very grateful to 
the authorities for their excellent 
response and for the security mea- 
sures they have taken," he said. 

Media speculation about the iden- 
tity of the bonıber has focused on 
America's shady network of so- 
called nıilitia groups. Two menıbers 
of a local rightwing group were 
charged in April with plotting a 


China raises hopes for test ban treaty 


The United States volced its 
regret over the nuclear test, but 
welcomed China's announce: 


China is trying to Himit the right 


‘of other countries to order on-site 


inspections when there Js a suspi- 
clon that a teşt has becn carried 
out in violation of the treaty. 


‘The US, Russia, France and ' - 


Britain say they are ready to niga 


„an agreement without further 


negotiations. They fear that if 
China re-opens one aspect of the, 
draft text, then everyone ejşe . 
wll want to dişcusş parts of tho . 


treaty with which they are 


dispatisfied. . . ا‎ 
India is making it increasingly 


| clear itis prepared to block the 


trealy and thereby force negotia- 
tlons to continue mdofinitely. 
The Indigns say the draft text. 
does not contain firm commit- 


John Duncan In Atlanta 
and lan Katz in New York 


BI investigators said on Tues. 
day they were closing iu on 

the terrorist who detonated 1 
bomb in Atlanta's Centennial Park 
at the weekend us uflicials seru 
bled Lo explain why a warning re- 
ceived by cmergency operalors 
never reached the park where lon- 
saıuls of revellers were attending a 
ruck concerl. 

The blasl, which sent nails ane 
screws fying ino the crowd, killed 
an Amerivan woman, aul a Turkish 
vomeraman (lied uf sı heart itlıck as 
he rushed lo thr scene, More than 
100 people were injur'etl. 

FBI sources sald the pipe-bunıb 
wns more suphisticaled han ini 
tially thought, but that agents were 
still concentraling on the Ilwnry 
that a local terrorist was responsible. 

As tlhe Gantes conlinucd and at- 
tendances al mast vents renailtekl 
high, President Clinton hailed atl 
letes and spectators fur showing 
“that they would not be inlimi- 
dated", He invite congressional 
leaders to (be While House to dis 
cuss expanding wiretapping and 
chentically "tagging" explosives 1o 
help crack down on terrorism. 

Atlanta's mayor, Bill Campbell, 
sald investigators were lıoping lo 
idenlily the Olympic bonıber from 
television footage of the explosion 
and videos taken by surveillance 
cameras, 

The knapsack containing the 
bomb was, coincidentally, spotted 
by a policenıan minutes before it eX- 
plodecl. Agents were moving people 
away when ihe blast occurred. 

The city's police chief, Beverley 
Harvard, said that an afticer was 
dispatched to “secure" the pay- 
phone used to give a warning before 
the information was passed to a unit 
that coordinated responses to 
bomb threats. 

She said the warning reached the 


Owen Bennett-Jones 
In Geneva . 


` sj HE: (inal session of negotia- 


tlons on a corapreherıaive 
nuclear test ban treaty started in 
Geneva this week immediately 
after a Chinese underground 
test, and amid feara that China . 
and ]ndla could block consen- 
sus on the current draft text. 

Sha Zukang, China's chicf 
negotiator, arrived in Geneva 
saying other delegations should 
not be disconcerted by Beijing's 
decişion to conduct a nuclear 
teat hours before the talks 
reatarted. “They should wel- 


come it, because China's testing , 


1 now over,” jıe sald. 4 
. Immediately after the test, . 


Beijing announced it would.join, ., 


the alher four declared nuclear . 
powers in abiding by a. voluntary 
moratorium on nuclear testing. 
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Indonesia 
cracks down 
on unrest 


Nick Cumming-Bruce 
in Jakarta 


MOKE and flames rose over (he 
Jakarta skyline al the weekend 
as angry mobs smashed or burnt 
government offices, bunks, busi- 
nesses and vehicles in a violent 
uxplosion of reseninenl against 
President Suharto's U-year okl rule. 
Several hundred {roups and rint 
police lost contrut of a densely popu- 
lıted quarter of centrul Jakarta to 
dlemonstrators angerudl by a police- 
led assault on the heaclquarters of 
the Indonesian Demoucralic Party 
(PDD, driving out followers of popu- 
lar opposition leider Megawali 
Sukarnoputri. One persuıı is uncler- 
stood to have died (alling frm a 
burning builling ancl up 1o 50 peo- 
ple are thoughl te lave been injured 
in a dûy af ent-and-ınoune battles be- 
tween security forces antl vrowds of 
predoniinantiy young protesters. 

On Saturday night, the agricul 
ture ministry was a raging inferno 
of flarne and a two-storey military 
property had been gutted by fire. 

Violence erupted when lorry- 
loads of police and men dressed in 
the red T-shirts of the PDI, purport- 
ing to be members of a rival faction 
of the party but widely thought to 
be mentbers of the security Ser- 
vices, launched a fierce assault on 
Megawati's followers in the PDI 
headquarters. 

The operation was the culmina- 
tion of a prolonged but clumsy 
manoeuvre by the army to replace 
Megawati, Jaughter of the late Pres- 
ident Sukarno, as party chairman 
with a less threatening leader, Her 
removal at a special congress failed 
to clisperse her followers. 

Crowds quickly formed around 
police lines, chanting “Victory for 
Megawati", Then protesters 
screamed “The arnıy kills, the army 
are killers” at troops, After a heavy 
volley of rocks rained on the sol- 
diers, reinforcements ntoved in on 
the crowds, severely beating any- 
one who failed to get out of their 
Path, and leaving numerous viçtims 
bleeding in the street. ٣ 

Indonesian troops and police 
swiftly broke up antigoverrment 
demonstrations on Sunday to prevent 
a repeat of the riots, but flickering 
protest inclicated defiant opposition 
towards President Suharto. 

Disturbances have so far been 
confined to the capital, and the au- 
thorities wil be watching carefully 
for signs of protest in other cities, 

Megawati expressed regret about 
the rioting, blamed criminals for the 
destruction, and appealed to her fol- 
lowers to stay calm. An aide said the 
popular leader has no plans to hold 
rallies and will concentrate on a court 
action challenging the legality of an 
army-organised PDI congress that 
removed her as party chairmad. 
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from 6ft at the short Stl, he missed 
from 3ft at the next and 6ft again at 
the next. It was desperately poor 
putting and illustrated the tension in 
the match. It also nıeant that 
Lehman survived a shaky patch of 
his own; he birdied none of the 
holes either. 

By now it was apparent that the 
rest of the field were not content to 
leave it to Faldo to challenge. Cou 
ples hacl five birdies on the way out 
and moved past the Englishman; 
Brooks, McCunber and Els all 
moved alongside and for a while the 
South African moved clearly into 
second. 

He took orı the challenge of the 
13th — play short of the bunkers or 
carry them — and his drive finished 
pin-high at this 342yd hole. That 
took him to 12 under and he hit a 
wonderful second to the 15th which 
almost went in for an eagle as il 
rolled 3ft past the hole. Now 13 
under, he was only two behind 
Lehman and two ahead of Faldo, 
with the birdie chance of the 16th to 
come. 

The hole is only 357 yards but 
one must at all costs avoid the 
bunkers. Els drove into one, had to 
chop out and 13 under became t3 
under. Worse, he drove into another 
bunker on the {&th, another no-go 
area, another automatic bogey and 
he had run out of holes on 11 under. 
Lehman had a three-shot leacl with 
three to play, when it might have 
been only one shot. 

Faldo's last realistic chance of 
challenging ılisappeared into a fair- 
way bunker at the 15th, clropping 
him back from 11 under to 10. 
Lelınan himself clropperl a shot nl 
the 17th, when he found an awfıl lie 
in a bunker off the tee. Bul he res- 
cued a five for a two-stroke margin 
on the 18th lee — enough in the cir- 
cılnıstances. 


3 


tt PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 
‘The ball trickled off the green and 
although he picked up one shot it 
was a chance missed. 

The 4th saw Faldo pick up an- 
other shot, this me with a 12ft 
birdie putt. The crowd erupted but 
there was no obvious emotion from 
Faldo, his face renıained expres- 
sianless art the only acknowledg- 
ment of the near hysteria was a brief 
wave of the hand, 

Now he needed lo press hone 
his advantage, particularly at the 
par fives, the 6th and 7th, with 
birdies at least, But, after lipping out 


Cycling Tour de France 


Denmark turns out for Riis 


lecting French wines and 
records by singer Roger 
Whittaker, Riis is loved for his 
modesty and the patriotism he 
showed in returning home twice 
to contest the national champi- 
onship, winning both times. But 
he lives in Luxembourg. 

His only sticky moment came 
in Saturday’s 39-mile me-trial. 
Clearly having a bad day, he was 
at one point losing time to his 
second-placed Telekom col- 
league Jan Ulirich at a disas- 
trous rate. But Riis held on and 
Ullrich’s bold ride ensured that 
team-mates finished one-two for 
the first time since 1986, 

‘That crowned a dream Tour 
for Telekom, who also won five 
stages and took the 
jersey with their sprinter Erik 


Zabel, who was fifth in Sunday's 


final charge down the Champs, 
won by Italy's Fabio Baldato. 
The abiding image of this Tour 
will remain Riia’s jutting jaw, ag- 
onised face and shining pate 
during the two attacks that won 
him the race, in the mountain- 
top finishes at Sestrieres in Italy 
and Hautacam In the Pyrenees. 
“He deserves this victory for 
the way he has gone out and 
taken it at the hardest points of 
the race,” was how the five-times 
winner Bernard Hinault saw It. 


Willam Fotheringham is features 
editor of Cycling Weekly 
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Wılllam Fotherlngham in Paris 


SKED what he expected to 

see when the Tour arrived on 
the Champs-Elysées, Bjarne 
Riis, who on Sunday became the 
first Dane to win the world’s 
biggest cycle race, replied: "All 
Denmark will be there, apart 
from two people: the queen and 
one border guard." 

He was not far wrong. Coaches 
with DK numberplates lined the 
back streets off the world’s finest 
bottlevard after disgorglng an ea- 
timated 50,000 fans, a fair 
turnout for a country of only 
5 million people. Among the 
crowd vere the Danah armmbas- 
sador to France and the Danish 
minister of sport. 

Some 10,000 red-and-white 
Danish flags were handed out by 
the embassy; five Royal Guard 
drummers added to the celebra- 
tion of what a Journalist from 
Rlis's local paper, Jyllanda 
Posten, said was “the biggest 
sports reault this country has 
ever known”. 

Even before this, Riia’a suc- 
cesscs in the French race had 
made cycling Denmark’s fasteat- 
growing sport. A millon will 
turn out ta watch hina in the 
country’s national tour next 
month. 

A quiet man on aud off the 
bike, whose rmajor interests out- 
side cycling are sald to be col- 


brates after his final pu 


Lehman cele 


shot to the 4th green, a lone voice 
called out "Come on Tonı Lehman” 
and tlıere was a burst of supporting 
applause. 

Back in the bunker Lehman had 
no shot and did well to regain the 
fairway. Now Faldo had an impor- 
tanl second shot. If he could get it 
close and get a birdie three, it woulcl 
probably be a two-shot swing. But 
from the moment he struck it Faldo 
wa§ anxious. 

Halfway into its flight he urged it 
“go on" and then again, more 
strongly, "go on", It was to no avall. 


8 Accommodation for squad's last 
soldier sent back lo second 
front (4) 

12 Agree paymeınıt for acting 
together (10) 

13 Church based initially on a rock- 
forming mineral (§] 

14 Consumer magazine about end 
of migratlon thanks returning 
bird (6) 

16 A piece of music lhal's finished 
— trug composillon (8) 

19 Sharpness shown by a Copper 
getting in the last word in prayer 
(6) 

20 From sofa to settle? (2, 2) 

21 Changeable island (4) 


Last week's solution 


[HIA[LIF] 
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Lal The Open Championship 


Lehman shows 
he has Lytham 


Lour and won the Colonial National 
Invitational in his second. 

The final round was perceived by 
almost all the crowd as matchplay 
between Lehman and Faldo even 
though the Englishman was only 
oye ahead of Mark Brooks and 
Vijay Siuıgh and two ahead of Els 
and Fred Couples. 

David Leadbetter, who had super- 
vised the final Faldo practice ses- 
sion, had found nothing to criticise 
or change. "He just needs a few 
carly putts. The first six to seven 
holes are crucial,” 

Meanwhile Lehman was standing 
over a 4ft parputt at the Ist, “You 
don't waııl these s0 soon," said 
Leadbetter, "but of course they're 
rot if you hole them.” Lehman 
did. 

Al the 2nd Falclo hit a great ap- 
proach putt which finished two 
inches away and was tapped in. But 
tapings were rat what he wanted; 
pults hal to go in and pressure had 
to be applied. 

The first sign of a Faldo break- 
lhrough came at the 3rd where 
lehman, for some reiison, chose a 
club off lhe lee thal would propel 
him far enought to reuch {he fairway 
bunker, His bull cluly (lived in, up 
against the face. "Go in the bunker,” 
shouted a spectator as the ball was 
in Might, followed hy some appar- 
E unıbarrassed tee-heeing when 
it lid. 

‘The cruwtl was unashamedly jin- 
goisliîc but a hole later, after a good 


22 Lone Royalist in disguise (©) 

23 Champ with his heart in a 
Gerınan city (6} 

24 Outrageous jingolsm? (8} 

25 Father taking others out for a 
ınefl (Ö) 


Down 


1 Cheeses, va hear, in ccaler (} 

û lH inoks ıl (3, 4, 3) 

3 Sreatny nêw rut () 

4 Class dirt in play, say, or Nd of 
play (8) 

3 It can bo iıddıellve in a French 
cily, love cıın {8} 

7 Oro alfempt o the same place (4} 
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David Davies at Lytham 


IFTEEN months ago Tom 
F Lehman was under the sur- 

geon's knife for cancer of the 
colon. On Sunday, at Royal Lytham 
St Annes, he became the champion 
golfer of the year, as the Royal and 
Ancient quainlly calls the man who 
bvcomes Open champion. Lelıman, 
who had led by six shots overnight 
irom Nick Faldo, eventually won by 
iwo from Mark McCumber and 
Ernie Els, with Faldo fourth, three 
behind the winner, 

‘The champion's final round of 73, 
two over par, was good enough for a 
271 ttal, beltering {hat of Severlano 
Ballesteros, who won the last Open 
lere in 108A, by {wo shots, It fol- 
lowed his course record-breaking 
cart of F4 on Saturrlay, which saw 
lim approach the final 18 holes with 
A lotal of 198, or 15 undler, itself an 
Open record. 

Afterwarcis Lehman, whose firsl 
major litle earned hin £200,000, ad- 
mittect {hat “ît wus nol pretty but it 
wits grilly. It was a struggle. [Î (lidn't 
play well. J had no rhythnı bul Î 
shiek İt oul and I came (hrougl.”" He 
also amie that (he crowel’s wel. 
vom: us he walkel the’ final fairway 
kûve him "lingles up arl down ny 
spine arıd tears in my eyes". 

It was a great effort from a man 
who, n week uiter the 1995 Masters, 
wiıs operatecl on for cancer. He was 
unt uf golf for a month, finished 
Hh in his first lournanıent back on 


Cr Yyptic CrOSSWOIfd by Orlando 


Across 


4 Preserve a road raport that’s 
false (6) 

6 Greak rıoem about Irish 
ûssembly 1hat Is rxtramıely 
hane5st (3, 5) 

O Ullo Tomnwy's gub? {6) 

1Û Stern Cynasty preparing Or Welt 
ai? (8) 

11 Instinctive resporıse of çioocl 
Germta ıwıth rafcrance to hattle 
3, 8 

15 An Asıdo cıly managed to nihe 
prepress (7) 

17 English têos? Fhurmbugl (7) 

18 Mounaineer's scraınblng Hst {11} 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


: ا‎ m 
our language. “The BBC.World Ser | ion on the illegally of nuclear | Briefl Hl t k I1 d k f B d The Week 
The BBC belongs to the | remoied “ihelen ever dy. Weapons, riair® response ins UTUS Killed In wake oO Urund! COU neee 
Diane Trembath, een negative, whereas il 
Zealand the opinion was seized DONT think there's anytlıir س‎ RI LANKAN troops launched 
p eop le, n ot to manag ers ao 0 with relief i haope. / wrong in giving the death 5 Chris MeQreal In Bujumbura an offensive on the northern 
: These are iting cle س‎ ee or e o I don'l URUNDI'S mainly Tutsi E no ehl, 
{Af promptecl 10 write by Andrew Î and ignorant of foreigıa cultures, I far better than the prospect of wast | think its o lesser crime than nur B army took control of the vio- 1 
Cults are (Na ION by | independent, well-balanced qualily ETA strategy IS ing billions on Trident. der, rape andl assault, as Francis lenceracked Central African fleeing, Soldiers thrust to the 


Dick Reynolds, 


Deron thinks it is (China speeds up 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


vate of executions, June 30), I think 
men who regard women in the 
same terms As cattle cannot be 
rehabilitated , 

1 don't know if we are actually 
seeiııg an İinıprovement in the rights 
of woımen İn China, or if the govern- 
ment haş its own reasons for hand 
ing out these penalties, What we are 
seeing İs women slill being re 
garded as a conımoaclity. Ironically, 
when girl babies were tındlesirable 
they were killed or abancloned; now, 


Hirt .. ., July 21). 1 wonder iI it has | journalism is put int jeopardy by the 
otcurred lo Blangl avd Birt Lhat it is Û kind of management tliat supports 
not they who own the BBC, lt is the | Noel's House Party, tbe influence 
people of Britain — anıl the millions | and impact of the World Service, 
of people all over the world who | and consequentlally Britain, will be 
atlmire, need and love the BBC | dramatically affected. 

Warll Service, Indeed, l is (or | Susanna Kemp, 

many their only source of unbiased, | Higher Education Support Program, 
aevurate anf extremely interesling | Birdapest, Hungary 

news, nol to mention science, liter- 
ary aıkl music prograınmes, Having 
worked for the United Nations in HE importance of the BBC 
more (han 20 counttes, Î can assure World Service for those cant 
Birt and Bland that no one from the | paigning for democracy in Alrica 


sectarian OO 


OHN HOOPER (Copy cat terror 

ists of the Costa Dorada, July 28) 
is not altogether accurate in distin- 
guishing the Basque conflict from 
the Northern Irish as lacking a 
sectarian element. As lhe points Out, 
ETAs attacks on some Basque 
(rather than non-Basque) targets is 
a recent development ~— a response 
to Herri Batasuna's abject failure to 
expand or even maintain their 


outskirts of the town, in a push 
that followed some of the worat 
fighting in the war. It began tvo 
days after bombs, sald to be 
plantecl by lle Tamil Tiger 
rebels, killed 78 people and 
woundecl 450 on a commuter 
trin in Calombo, 

Washington Post, page 14 


country last week, deposed the 
civilian coalition government that 
included moderate Hutus, and de- 
fied the outside world to do its worst. 
Gunfire echoed through the capi- 
tal, Bujumbura, and arnıoured per- 
sonnel carriers packed with troops |. 
rolled into the centre, The coup was 
apparently binorless, however. 
"Burundi is not going to be 
colonised again. This is an inclepen- 
(lent country anl we urê not going to 
be guveruecl by foreigners," an arny 
spukesman, Lieutenant Colonel Lon- 


7 ruling from the International 
Court of Justice on the illegality 
of the threat or use of nuclear 
weapons is not as the Guardian 
Weekly reports “clisappointing” for 
antinuclear campaigners (Interna- 
tional Court fudges nuclear arms 
ruling, July 14). While the Court 
could not determine whether or not 
the threat or use of nuclear weapons 


ARKISTANT police are holcling 
147 suspects nffer a bony 
biast nt Lahore nirport killecl at 


0 tS e 4 ۴ 8 ا 1 )1 ا‎ lenat four people nnd wounded 
Andes to Ile Hinnlayas is in the | was illustrated to me when I visited | support within the Basque country Î is illegal in every circumstance, it | because thal same chauvinistic alti gin Minani, saicl as the Uniled Na- nearly 70. 

last interested in the type of do- Î Malawî as a member of an interna- j — and negatively confirms that in j did rule that such threat or use is Î tule has put them in short supply, lions and Organisation of African 

mıestic news programmes put out by | Lional trade union delegation in | general ETA's enemy has been | “generally illegal". women hecome profitable, Unity (OAL) condemned Ile coup 

national BBC. For those who wam | 1992, in the days of the repressive | defined as "Spanislı". The only circumstance on which | Aut Ashley, aud threatened intervention, OUGI meusurca tn erack 
news about Hritag, the Wortkl Ser- | Banda dictatorship, Hooper doesn't mention the most | lhe Court was undecided was in the | Fancouver, Canada After eriticising deep divisions 


vice beams us Pritain Tuulny, Delegalion mıenibers from 
I appears to me, ny family, col | Canada, Norway ancl he US were 
gues aml [rlurls that nn example | introcluced, without canment, to 


sfriking difference, however. Tiere 
is no coherent argument whatsO- 
ever confirming that lhe Basque 


“exlreme circumstance of self 
defence in which the very survival 
of a Slate would be at stake”, and 


Alt ng d down on orqauiscel crime in 
within the Hulu-Tutsi coalition, ancl : ا‎ E the Irish republic, after a wave of 

ifs inabillty to tackle the civil war, ura after last week's military coup PHITOGRAPH CONIMNE DFA | drug-relatecl and lerrarist shoot. 
FERY now and then, perhaps the mililary suspended the parlia- 


ings, have been rushcd throuy 
uf Ihe highest professionalism, a | the prime minisler, Juhn Tembo, | country is systematically clenied de- | even then the rules of hıımanitartan during the “silly season”, the ment and political parties. week seemed no closer to deciding | pronuisecl to restore discipline, Hl | more killings in the Mont Gisagari و ب‎ in Dublin, 8 
rare example of ‘xcellence, is 1o be | probably the most fenrel person in | mocratic rights by the post-Franco | law would apply, In addition, the | Guarrlian Weekly rolls out the old It also took control uf state radio, | what to clo about the coup. The OAU | was revealed on Monday. arc by the urtmy, But it was unclear 
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anarchisls of school antl rxamina- military dictator, Pierre Buyoya, | still recognised the deposed Hukı | nani confirmetl that the arıny bal 
lon rooms, protesling ial the syste was declared president. president, Sylvestre Ntibantunganya, 
which chops up knowledge, force Maj Buyoya toll the nation: “Our 
feeds them with it, und expecls 


Todi, Umbria, lfaly about the Banda regime. His out- 
burst demonsiratel the important 
purt played by the Worll Service in 
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tional indicator of oppression. 
Unlike the Basque country, North- 
ern Irclancl is an intrinsically sec- 
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ratic and corrupt regime. Riyadh 
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possibly that the same people re- 
sponsible for the Dhahran bomb 
were themselves nurtured by the 
' US in the fifties and sixties. The 
enemy of the clay then was 
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4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Struggle to save hung 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 5 
Japan battles with killer bacteria 


er strikers |N Korea's torrential rains 
threaten new famine 


Much is alrcady known about the 
bug: what is exceptional about 
Japan's experience is its virulence. 


The strain was first recogniser as a 
problem in 1982, but did not bare its 
teeth until 1993, when four people 
died in the US after eating under- 
cooked hamburgers, There are 
about 80 outbreaks in North Amer- 
ica every year, and they also occur 
in Australia, Africa and Europe. The 
bug's deadliness derives from its du- 
plicity: lı has borrowerl a new gene 
to make shiga toxin, which causes 
shigella dysentery wlhıen carried by 
a different bacteriunı. 

Tlıis toxin, when combined with 
E. coli's ability to proliferate in ile 
intestine, can trigger the signalure 
symptoms — watery followed by 
bloody diarrhoea, which can lcad 10 
haemorrhaging, Kidney qlamagte 
and cleatlı. — The Observer 


n to thrive and fl 


where you live OF work, You cen mike the most uf your savings 


set up. Public television cancelled a 
an Olympic broadcast and showed 
instead a programme on prevention. 
The authorities have closecl school 
swimming pools and are urging 
people to cook meat thoroughly. 

A banner own fron a small planê 
exhorts cleanliness — an otiose 
commandment in a country obses- 
sive about hygiene. The health min- 
istry has ordered a nationwide 
inspection of slaughterhouses, and 
officials in western Japan clecided oıı 
Monday to distribute antibiotics. 

The authorities lınve turned lo 
the United Slates and Europe for 
help, aul experts from the National 
Institute of Health in Washington 
will arrive in Tokyo this week. 


¥ 


was delivered in tınrefrigeratecl 
trucks and left unchillecl in school 
kitchens until catering staff arrived 
each morning. Many feel ıe nega- 
tive test results reek of a cover-up. 

In only one case has the cause 
been pinpointed. A boy in the Kana- 
gawa prefecture west of Tokyo be- 
came ill after eating raw liver at a 
restaurant. Saınples from the con- 
signment containecl the bacilli. 
Since then, sales of raw liver — usu- 
ally a sunımer treat — and raw fish 
have {aller by about LO per cent. 

The health ministry, already 
under attack because of {he infec 
tion of haemophiliacs with Alls, has 
been accused of complacency. 

A special Cabinet panel has been 
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fears il is losing a battle with a 
deadly enemy which threatens the 
competence of the State itself, 

The public is angry, frustrated 
and frightened — angry over whal 
is believed to have been an inade- 
quate official response, frustrated 
by a lack of informatlon, and fright- 
ened by the bug's elusive and 
deadly nature, IL is suspecled that 
the bacteria contaıninated primary 
school lunches, yet exteısive tests 
on 1,500 portions distributed to 90 
schools, including eel susli and 
cold noodles, have been negative, 

Parents have been enraged to 
leara that key samples were thrown 
away untested by health officials, 
They also want to know why food 
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Juliet Hindell in Tokyo 


NTIL a few weeks ago, few 
in the western city of Sakai 
had heard of the 157 strain 
of the Escherichia coli colon bac- 
terturn. Now they are all too aware 
that this ilkunderstood bug has 
caused a nıass outbreak of food poi- 
soning, producing 100 new cases a 
day. The toll so far: eight dead, 
including four schoolchildren, and 
9,000 ill in 42 of Japan's 47 prefec- 
tures. In Sakai itself, all but 200 of the 
6,487 people taken ill are children. 
It's not just that the sushi ahops 
are going out of business or that 
raw liver is off {he menu for all but 
the most reckless gourmets. Japan 


Sudan's youth 
face harsh 
lessons of war 


OR 13 year Sudun's south 

has been the scene of war be- 
Iween the government army of 
the mainly Arab north and the 
hinck African tribes of tlıe oil- 
rich southern provinces, tor'ites 
a correspondent in Yambio. 

In recent years fiythters of (he 
Sudanese I'cople's Liberation 
Army have split into factlons and 
turned ag{ninat wach ulhur. 

A week of forcihle couserip- 
don of young men by SPLA 
lenders began wilh u midnight 
round-up that continued until 
dawn. Schoolchildren were 
targeted. [n all some 2,000 
males, aged between 14 and 40, 
were herded to the tocal prison 
for “screening”, Those too old or 
sick were released; the others 
began their new lives with 
shaven heads, the stamp of a 
new recruit. Those who resisted 
were beaten. Wives or mothers 
bore the punishment for those 
who managed to escape. 

Yambio, capital of Western 
Equatoria province, was called 
the Garden of Eden of southern 
Sudan. There used to be 60,000 
cotton producers, Even today, it 
is a food surplus area. 

More than half the population 
of southern Sudan lives ini exile. 
Those who fled to Zaire and the 
Central African Republic have 
faced insecurlty, and assistance 
from the UN High Commissioner 
for Refugees has been reduced. 

Awoman who had been in 
exile for four years and who lost 
her menfolk to the conacriptlon 
1n June asked: “Why did I 
return? Our Sudan is hopeless.” 
She is left with only her daugh- 
ters; her brothers, aged 19,17 
and 14, had been taken. An 
old man, too fraiî to fight, was 
left with 24 children — nine of .. 
his sons and grandsons have 
been rounded up. Most home- 
ateads are depleted of men, 
leaving women and children 
unprotected. 

The new recruits, gathered 
into units of 60 in “Freedom 
Square”, were addregsed by one‘ 
of the commanders. He told 
them his education had been ini 
terrupted to fight for liberatlon. 
and that now İt was thelr turn. 

` As the men set off into the 
bush they marched to battle 
songs, but the women sang fu- 
neral laments — no orte returned 
from the previous conscription. 


malnutrition broughl on by cuts in 
food (leliveries by the state. The 
WTP will also continue to supply 
500,000 of last year's floocl victims, 
and another 550,000 farmers and 
their families who are reclaiming 
damaged lanl. 

In a bizarre episode on Monday 
at the border village of Panmunjom, 
a North Korean soldier who had 
been swept by the floods through 
the deımilitarised zone ancl into the 
south was returnecl home sliouting 
“Hooray for the Dear Leader Kim 
Jongil". Released after questioning 
by South Korean investigators, he 
was carried out of sight on the 
shoulders of cheering North 
Korean troops. 

In the same village locals later 
watched a ceremony to hard over a 
casket containing the remains of a 
United States pilot shot down in the 
Korean war and now returned by 
the North. 

The remains were the first dis 
covery by a 10@meımber LIS team 
operating in North Korea. Tle 
leamı's presence in {he country is ; 
see as a fresh sign of gradually j 
improving relations between tl US 
and North Korea, but ils neigh 
bours agrre thal an abrupt collapse . 
uf the Kim Jonyeil regime could 
destabilise the East Asian region. 

Two yuars afler succeetling his , 
father, Kim [ksung, Kim Jungeil has 
still nut assumed Ihe full titles of ا‎ 
party ancl state leader, anl specular 
ion continues about (he strength of | 

1 
1 


his political grip on lhe vouuniry. 


Israelis hunt drive-by killers 


and his wife, Eliza, was treated 
for shock. 

Mr Netanyahu also linked the 
latest killings with the deaths of 
an army dactor and medical 
orderly hetween Hebron and 
Bethlehem in the West Bank ir 
January. 

Israel Radio reported that the 
guıımen are ııost probably 
Hnked with the radical secular 
group, the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. 

Meanwhile the Israeli foreign 
secretary, David Levy, has 
demanded that the Palestinian 
Authority closes three offices in 
Orient House in Arab east 
Jerusalem, 1arael Radio sald. 

‘The report came aa the US 
peace envoy, Dennis Ross, 
began a meeting with the 
Palestinian president, Yasser 
Arafat, in the Gaza Strip. 

Mr Arafat denied knowledge of 
the shooting, but was quick to 
condemn the border closure» 

“This is another breach of whist . 
haa beerı agreed upon,” he sald: 
@ According to authoritative 
reports in the Israeli preag, Mr 
Netanyahu wants to atep UP 
Jewish colonisation of the West 
Bank. He wants to build settle- 
ments along the so-called bypa9 


between the 145,000 or s0 ' 
Jewish settlers and the 1 million 
Palestinians of the West Bank. 

The reported expansion plan®. 
have outraged Palestinians, wO 
have seen larael expropriate  . 
more than half of the West Bank 
since 1967, 


Jahn Gittings 


ORTH KOREA has been hit by 

torrential rains only a year afler 
floods devastated crops ancl brought 
millions close to starvation. 

Officials in the capital, Py- 
ongyang, have called for efforts “to 
prevent damage from great fiood- 
ing”, saying that up to 20 inches of 
rain has fallen over two days in parts 
of the country near the 38th parallel. 

“Unexpected floods caused heavy 
losses of human lives," the official 
news agency said, and “seriously 
damaged vast areas of the country." 
More than 60 people lıave already 
died across the border in South 
Korea. 

The North's faltering econoniy 
was shaken by last year’s floods, 
which led to an unprecedented ap- 
peal for foreign aid. The latest rains 
have hit some of the same areas as 
last year, inchuding parts of the 
western rice belt in Norll ancl 
South Hwanghae provinces. 

Recent visitors to {he North say 
famine has so far been avoidecl 
thanks to rationing and strong 80- 
cial discipline. But calorie intakes 
are al a minimum and there is 
severe deprivation. 

In Rome, the World Fool Drn- 
gramme has announced that it ix 
expancling its emergency luod ail 
operalion in North Korea to fue 

Lî million people. Listtibulion is 
being cxpmnded Lo include murv 
than 500,000 children under (he aye 
of five, who are most vulnerable lo 


e 1 


September. In 1989, two diedl of de- 
hydration while being transferred 
fromı Eskisehir prison to Aydin, in 
the southwest, in almost completely 


1 Derek Brown In Jerusalem 
unvenlilated ntetal vans. 


The understanding was reached HE [sraell prime minister, 
amid fears that the hunger strike Binyamin Netanyahu, has 
was jeopardising Turkey's delicate | ordered traope to seek out and 
relationship with the European | destroy a Palestinian militant 
Union. cell after two Israelis were killed 

Within Turkey, several comınen- | In a drive-by ahootlng. 
tators were appalled by the way in ‘The attack took place in Israel, 
which the authorities — apparently | but the government strongly 
fearing funeral demonstralions — |j hinted that troops would be 


denied permission for the victims to 
be buried in accordance witlı their 
own or their families’ wishes. 


allowed to pursue the gunmen 
Into West Barık areas controlled 
by the Palestinian Authority. 

Within hours of the shooting 
the [sraell army had aealed off 
borders with the Weat Bank and 
the Gaza Strip, and ordered tena 
of thousands of Palestinian work- 
ers in Israel to return home. 

The government had only 


the way to go about tackling the 
problem." 


The British government has led j recently begun to relax a ban on 
the demand in the EU for effective | Palestinian workers, imposed 
European measures to counter US j after a wave of auicide bombings 
sanctions. The Foreign Office said: | in February and March that 


“We agree that there should be a 
common Western policy on Iran and 
Libya. But we cannot accept US 
pressure on its allies to impose 


killed 63 people. 

As a huge manhunt got under 
way, Mr Netanyahu insisted that 
the Palestinians io the 


sanctions under the threat of | autonomous areas must also do 
mandatary penalties on our compa- | more to combat the militant. 
nies carrying out trade with these | “We demand the Palestinian 
counlries in the oll and gas sectors.” i Authority act to quash the terror 
„ The French government crit | ofthe terrorist organisations, 
cised the US measure, A foreign j without distinction,” he said, 
ministry spokesman said: “We do The firat Israeli civilians killed 
not accept the principle of extra- | in the conflict since Mr Netan-' 
territorial application of national | yahu took office on June 18 were 
laws, in a car 1O miles within the so- 
The French oll company Total, | called green Hune — which marks 
which has investments in iwo Î Istael’s pre-1967 border with 
ailflelds (u Libya and signed a | Jordan —~ when the vehicle was 
$600 million deal last year to Î raked with.gunflre from a pass- 
develop an Iranian offshore oil and | ing car. 1 
gas ficld, has said lt will continue j| Url Munk, aged 60, and his 
undeterred. in-law, Rachel Munk, 
++ | were killed tnstantly. His son, 
Battling terrorism, page 141. .' i Ze'ev, was critically wounded, 


Police in Ankara beat a man during a rally that followed the death of 
Huacyin Demircioglu, one of the hunger strikers 


ganisations, and make it possible to 
carry oul terrorist training. 

‘Te protesters argued that Jis- 
persal would make it impossible for 
remaıd prisoners to defend thent- 
selves properly. [Isolated in cells, 
they would be unable to formulate 
pollical responses to wliat the pris- 
oners regard as political charges. 
Dispatched to distant jails, they 
would firıd it more difficult lo con- 
sult their lawyers. 

Underlying these concerns were 
fears of brutalily. According to 
Amncsty International, seven politi- 
cal prisoners have been beaten to 
death in Turkey's jails since last 


Europe heads for trade war with US 


is close to finalising a directive pro- 
hibiting any EU conıpany from co- 
operaling with US courts in cases 
where US corporations take action 
against them under the Helnıs/ Bur- 
ton {anti-Cuban) legislation. 

The directive would allow Euro- 
pean companies hit by US sanctions 
lo sue for compensation in Euro- 
peau courts. The European courls 
would be authorised to seize any as- 
seta iı Europe held hy an American 
company thal initiated legal action 
aginst European businesses, 

“Ihis is a proposal designed lo 
respund to the threm of sanctions 
against our companies in tlie case of 
irade with Cuba. But it will be open 
to the Council of Ministers to 
extend it lo cover olher countries, 
such as Iran anıl Libya," a Conımis- 
sun spokesnıuan sall. 

The European Irade conımis- 
sioner, Sir Leon Britlan, sald: "The 
Eurarean Union shares American 
concern about international terror 
ism. Europeans have also becn thie 
victims of terrorism in Lockerbie 
and other incidents, But this is not 


John Hooper In Istanbul 


EL dnctors were siriv- 
ing Ht (ıe weekend to save the 
lives and health of 170 left- 
wing prisoners movud to hospital 
afler their hunger sirike cnded at 
ıhe weckend. A 12th inmate died 
after the protest was called off, and 
there were (ears that others could 
«lie or be left witlı permıaneut mental 
or physical disabilities. 

A 10-wcek fast ~ a partially suc- 
cesmful atfempt to block the disper- 
sal of political prisoners —~ may also 
have inflicted lasting damage on the 
ııew lslamistled coalition. The gov- 
ernment was widely criticised in the 
Turkish media for its apparent 
intransigence as the death toll 
climbed İnlo duuble figures. 

But uncler lcavy pressure froin 
inside ul outside {he country, the 
aulhorities begin negotiating 
through iermeclkurics and slruck a 
{lal whieh gave wiy on onc of Ihe 
puleslers key demamls. Sevket 
Kazan, thu justice minister, sal le 
Ted tb move abut HK polii- 
isoners to Istanbul and is 
vuvirons from Ue Eskisehir prison, 
WN miles away. The hunger strikers 
hud wanted the jail, known us Tl’ 
Cuff, lo be closucl. 

Hhuuan righls cuunpaigner’s xaicl 
Ihe lalest victim (lied wt his way Lo 
Jeg fran prison in Ihe western 
ily of Bursa. 

A spokesman for he Peoples’ 

law Bureau, which represents 
sr of hu inmalu's, reported Iu 
10 were in coma. "Û is mich too lale 
lo sav Lhe,” lhe sail. 
At tie weckend, about 2,000 poli 
tical prisuners were reporlecl to he 
refusing food, nıost of them mem’ 
burs — or alleged meınbers — of 
fur left ıırban guerrilla groups. Kam- 
bur Clerkngak, a representative of 
Turkey's Hunan Rights Associa- 
tian, sald all thase who had cliecl 
were awaiting trial. 

‘The hunger strike began after the 
previous government — a coalition 
of secular rightwing partics — intro- 
duced a new policy for dealing with 
‘Turkey's 3,000 political prisoners. 
The measures involved dispersal to 
other jails. 

‘The authorities have claimed ex- 
isting arrangenients keep prisoners 
subject to the authority of their or- 


John Palmer in Brussels 
and Mark Tran in Naw York 


HE Furopean Union and the 

Unitcd States cdged closer to a 
{rade war last week when President 
Clinton endorsed a bill enıpowering 
hinı to penalise conıpanies investing 
in gas or oil projects in Iran and 
Libya. 

‘The bill, introducing US sane’ 
tions against the {wo countries thal 
Washington considers sponsors of 
wrrorism, follows the threatened 
inıjsilion uf Anterican junalics on 
n-US firms hat irade with Cuba, 

Iran vouletnned lhe US ınuves, 
saying they were certain iD prove 
ineffective. “It's nothing new, just 
the continuatîon of mieiwures taken 
by American rıllers to pressure iti- 
rlependent countries," the forcign 
ıuinisiry said in Tehri. 

As the Whit’ Hause signalled 
resident Clinlan’s approval for the 
bill, which has alrcadly been bncked 
by both houses of Congress, the 
European Comınission in Brussels 
was discussing counter-mcasures. lt 
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Bridgewater appeal granted 


forensic psychiatrist called in on the 
Horne Secrelary's belıalf agrees, 

An internnd Hune Uffhv ducu- 
menl shows nfficials kuew he hal 
been held unlawtully fur 56 ours 
willlout acess (D it solivilur. J le iid 
he was assullecl. 

What appears 1 have swung the’ 
balance is Ie persistenve uf 
Michael Chance, wyr in chirge 
af (Me proseeuliun, Be bas wrileu 
severill times tu Mr Howard, iitlmit- 
ting the decision Rol to dinu hane tii’ 
gerprint vile was prejudicial tu 
thr defen, 

Thal vile wan scleacud only 
in 194M when Mr Niclul securctl it 
thruugh 1 High Court ruling. Jt 
shows police founcdl two unideutifiel 
fingerpuînls on Carl's bike, whivlı 
had been tossed into û pik sty. 

Mr Nichul's trump cird, though, 
will be Ihe appearance of jury 
members. The apjıval cour lîs Lest is 
whether new evidence mighl have 
swayed the trial jury. Tim O'Mal- 
ley, now 48, the foreman, ancl Lu- 
cinda Graham, 36, are both now 
convincecl of the men's innocence. 
@ A £200 million emergency prison 
building programme was an 
nounced iast week to improve secur 
rity and to cope with a rapicl rise İn 
the jail population triggered by Mr 
Howard's “prison works" policy. It 
will be par Ûy funded by cuts in conr 
pensation payments to victims of Vi- 
olent crime. 

The prison population has risen 
by more than 1,000 in the past four 
weeks alone to bit a record 55,851 
five years earlier than was officially 
forecast. 


iuslice. Everyune will see these men 
exoneraled after 18 ycars.” 

‘The men's previous appeal Inaletl 
41 (lays before it was rejectecl in 
March 1989. A welter of [resh ovi- 
dence has since been şulherekl, 
althuugh Kenneth Clarke, Mr 
Huwartl's predecessor, pruclaimuat 
lhe corviclions safe ancl salisfuclory 
in February 13. 

Carl Bridgewater, aged 1%, a 
newspilper' (lelivery buy, was shot 
when he inlerruptect û burglary at 
Yew Ire Farm, Wordsley, Stal forcl- 


shire, in September 1478, Had he 
lived, he would have been GL, Bri 
Britlgewater, his fallıcr, sald re- 
cently: "Just occasionally, 1 thik, 1 
wonder what the boy woul be 
doing now?" 

Mr Robinson, now 62, and Vin- 
cent Hickey, 43, were jailed [or life 
for murder at Stafford crown court 
in November 979, with 4 reconr 
ımendation they serve a minimum 
25 years. Michael Hickey, 34, Vin’ 
cenl's cousin, was 18 at the time of 
the killing and was detained at Her 
Majesty's Pleasure. 

Pat Molloy, a father of five, was 
given a 12-year sentence for 
manslaughter. He died in prison in 
June 1981, aged 53. His appeal will 
be addressed with the others. 

Molloy received a lesser sentence 
after making a statement adnıitting 
he was at the farm when Carl 
Bridgewater was shot, but clainting 
he was upstairs. 

The Molloy confession is at the 
centre of the referral, Four lan- 
guage experts hack Molloy’s.claims 
that it was a police. fabrication. A 


John Mullin 


ICHAEL HOWARD, the 
Honıe Sceretary, signallecl 
a surprise clıange of heart 
last week when le announced he 
was referring to the Court of Appe:ıl 
ihe conviclions of four men jailed 
for the killing of newsbay Curl 
Britlgewater iı 1978. 

Staffordslire police, which lec the 
investigalion, and the Dircclor uf 
Public Prosecutions office are bruwed 
fur an uncamfortable hearing. 
Lawyers representing the ıneı are 
certain to alloge misconduct, 

They will also point out that the 
Home Secretary's decision came jist 
before a legal chiillenge Lo his refusiıl 
1o do so began in the High Court, Mr 
Howard said in a provisional ruling 
in December Ihat he was "not 
nıinded" to refer the case. Last week, 
he said it was going hack “on a (ine 
balance of the arguments”, 

It was the first time a Home Sec 
retary has offered such an opinion 
on a referral, The hearing may not 
take place until next year, 

One of the convicted men, Jim 
Robinson, said from prison that 
after so much waiting all he could 
do was take it as just another day. 
The experience had been "a terrible 
thing, not just for us but for our fane 
illes .,. it smashes you up over the 
years". 

Ann Whelan, aged 53, mother of 
Michael Hickey, another of the 
jailed men, said: “I had come to be- 
lieve that the Home Office was not 
interested in riglıt and wrong, This 
day is a victory and a triumph for 


Ulster talks left in the air on way:to proceed 


Mr Sprint denled that his 
governınent was fudging over the 
hand-over of weapons. “We want to 
tackle the issue in a practical and 
pragualic way,” he said. 

But lhe route is proving elusive. 
The Ulster Unionists and the 
Democratic Unionists want dleconr 
mirsjoning at the top of the agenda, 
whıile the nationalist SDLP, the çen- 
tist Alliance Parly and (he small 
layalist parties linked to, paramilk 
taries belleve (his is a tactical ploy to 
qule out Sinn Fein. . 1... 

Unionists argue they have been 
let down because, they claim, the 


British and irish, governments 
. promised early discussions on the 


handover of terrorist weapons. . 


slons, lasting more than 40 hours, 
the .nine parties in the peace 
process have only reached agree- 
ment on rules and procedures 
which will allow hem to talk, 

But they cannot pring themselves 
to approve an agenda (hat will 
determine what they talk about 
when clscusslons resume on Sep- 
tember 9. i ا‎ 

Sir Patrick denled. that the tajke 
had been in peril White he would 
have liked nore. progress,, critics 
had to remember iat this was a 
proceşs lhat hal. to overcome 
tlivisions going lack centuries. 
"Therefore it, is nat surprising that 
progress is slow. What is encourag- 
ing is that progress has been made," 


Peter Hetherington 


ULTEFPARTY talks on the fu- 
lure of Northern Irelend broke 
up on Monday without aııy agree- 
ment on how to proceed iı Septent- 
ber after a sixweeck suımıner recess, 
Amid bilter disagreement and 
recriminalons belween Unionists 
and natlonalistş over decommission- 
ing terrorist weapons, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, Sir Patrick 
Mayhew, and Ireland's . depuly 
prime minister, Dick Spring, admitr 
ted that progress had been much 
slower than expected, 
‘Dublla and London will. be bit 
terly disappointed that after seven 
weeks. of largely informal discus 


The Week in Britain James Lewis 


Portillo outguns Chancellor to 
secure £3.5bn defence deal 


HE BRITISH defence indusiry 

was given a pre-election boost 
by the Government when it was 
awarded a package uf coulracts 
worth £3.5 billion, which will creale 
ur suslaln a minimum of 5,000 — 
aıd possibly as many as H0 — 
skillecl jobs. 

The decision to spend the money 
was A viclury fur the Defence Sere- 
tary, Mlichael Purtill, nver the 
Chancellur, Kenneth Clarke. Botlı 
men would be cuntenders for the 
Conservative purly leadership if 
John Major were lo fall by the way- 
side. The Chancellor had fought 
strenuously to clefer the announce 
ment, hoping that some of the con- 
iracis tuuld be pruned or put on 
indefinite hold. 

When the Cabinet postponecl ap- 
proval of (he comracts earlier list 
month, the Treasury seemed lo 
have won. But Ihe Prime Minister, 
pressed by a ııımber of Tory MPs 
whose constituencies are dependant 
on defence contracts, sent in his 
deputy, Michael Heseltine, to re- 
solve the dispute. Applying the polit- 
ical arithmetic of jobs and votes, Ie 
came down on the side of Mr 
Portillo. 

The main beneficiary will be 
British Aerosywe (BAe), which 
gets the £2 billion cantracl to re- 
build and modernise 20 Niınrod 
maritime piirul tircraft. In partncr- 
ship with the [French firm, Matra, 
BAe Dynamics also gets an £800 
ınillion order for air-launched Storn 
Shadow cruise ınissiles, similar to 
te US Tonalıawk. And GEC- 
Marconi Dynamics gets a £700 nıil- 
lion contract for Brimstone antitank 
missiles. 


Church, and that included the indis- 
solubility of marriage. “All Chris 
tians nuw have to ask huw much 
lounger she has the right ta our 
loyally,” he said. 

The marriage breakdown of 
three of ihe Quven's children and 
the “cuhabitation” of the fourth hal 
transformed {he Royal Family's 
symbolic support of the fumily, 
based on marriage “into iın cven 
more puwerful blow againsı İt". 

Micdldlc4fthe-roal Catholics 
were iuivk to distance theniselves 
Irom br (cldie's remarks, pointing 
to the "warm relationship" in recent 
years belwecn (he Queen and lhe 
lender uf British Catholics, Cardinal 
Basil Hume. Others hough the 
Catholic Herald wa» only bringing 
into the upen what Catholics were 
thinking iı private. 

Harry Cocn, the acling editor, 
defended lhe article and callel for 
the disestablishmen of the Church 
of Englaudl. 


P TO 4,000 frozen embryos, 

fron about 900 couples, were 
due to be destroyetl this weck be- 
cause the partnis vannbi be con 
tacled, huve shown no inlerest in 
the fale of their potential chiklren, 
or da nat want {heı any tort. 

The destructiun has to take place 
on July 31 because Pnrlittnunt ruled 
thal from August 1991, embryos 
could be frozen for only five years. 
The reguintions have since bevn rt 
laxed so thal embryos can bv storecl 
for 10 years — and, in exceplional 
circumstance, even longer — bul 
only if the parents wish it. 

Ruth Deevh, chairwoman of the 
Hunıan Fertilisation and Embryol 
ogy Authority, which regulates clin- 

AEDOPHILES wha abuse chil | ics holding the embryos, said failure 

dren while abroad will face pros- | to obtain consent “means, sadly, al- 
ecution in Britain under proposed j lowing a number of embryos to per- 
legislation announced by the Home | ish". Demands by prolife groups that 
Secretary, Michael Howard. The | the embryos should be given to 
move comes amid concern over | childless couples, rather than de- 
paedophiles who travtl to countries | stroyed, were dismissed by Mrs 
such as Thailand and the Philip- | Deech aslegaliy and ethically wrong, 
pines for sex with chilcl prostitutes. She also announced that the 

The number of prosecutions, | authority is to end payments to egg 
however, is expected to be few, | and sperm donors after controversy 
since the rules of evidence require | over high sums offered to some 
witnesses to appear in person to | women. İt emerged last year that 
allow crossexamination. Home Of- | women were paid up to £1,000 to act 
fice officials said It might be neces | as “human hens” by donating eggs 
sary to allow witnesses to give j to childless couples. The payments 
evidence by satellite link if they | were made via an agency that 
could not travel to Britain. exploited a loophole in the law 

British courts are also to be given | intended to prevent commercial 
new powers to prosecute “foreign 
extremists" for conspiring or incit- 
ing terrorist or criminal acts abroad 
while they are in the UK. This could 
caver the activities of those şuch a8 
the Saudi dissident, Mohammed al- 
Mas'ari, against whom charges of 
inciting racial hatred were recently 
dropped. 


N OUTSPOKEN attack on the 
Queen was made by William 
Oddie, a former Anglican priest and 
Catholic convert, who accused the 
monarch of “pelty Cptlollc spite” 
and of sacrificing Christian princi 
ples (or q4 “damage limitation exer- 
cise” in urging lhe ..Prince, and | 
Princess of Wales to divorce. 
Writing in the Catholic Herald, |. 
Dr Oudie said that, as Supremê 
Governor ofthe Church of England, 
tle Queen was bound to hold, and 
nol undermine, the teachings of the 


up that vote-catching wheeze. -' ’ ' j‘ 


these demands. He will probably set. 
ile for somelling that he can say 
helps children, and rely for the rest 
ou his growing hopes that he will 
beat Dole by such a wile margin 
thal the Democrats will regain rna- 
jorities in both House and Senate in 
November. Clinton will probably 
wring just enougk of a coupromise 
to reduce liberal outrage tu tolerable 
levels, while avoiding Republican 
sneers that he failed to live up to yet 
another promiw: to reform weltare, 
Clintûn is good at this fancy foot 
work, which helps lim get re- 
elecled but leaves his {fellow 
Democrats wandering what on arth 
their party stands for these days. 

The two Senators from Massa- 
chusetts, both Democrats, illustrate 
something deeper’ itbout ihe party's 
dilemma. One of them is Senator 
Edward Kennely. who is gaining 
awesome stature as tbe last liberal, 
ihe leader of wlıat was ouce Ihe pre- 
dominant tendency in US politics, 
Kennedy, who is not running for re- 
election this year, is firmly againsl 
the wellare bill. Senator Jolin 
Kerrey, who does face reelection in 
Novetnber. voted for the bill. 

Senator Kerrey, a Vietnam war 
veteran, has been a centrist Democ- 
rat. He supports cutting capital 
gains tax, is openly sceptical about 
affirmative action to help minori- 
ties, and has been sympathetic to 
whites who profess themselves vic- 
tims of job prefermenl for blacks. 
Unlike Kennedy, Kerrey is a 
Clintonian sort of Dennocrat. 

But then his onponent in the Sen- 
ale race, Governor Willian Weld, is 
a Clintonlan sort of Republican. 
Weld is fiscally conservative, and A 
great believer in tax cuts and bat 
anced budgets. He is also socially 
liberal, support aburtion rights 
for women, equal rights lor gays aud 
affirmative action for blacks. For the 
nıoment, Weld has the falter carr 
paign war chest. But Kerrey married 
Teresa Heinz, widow of his Senate 
colleague John Heinz, who was a 
mıult-muiti-miilionaire from baked 
beans. It will take deep pockets to 
outspend the Kerrey campnign. 

The Massachuseits Senate race is 
iınpartant, not just because & Weld 
victory might help Lhe Republicans 
to keep a majority that they fear 1o8 
ing elsewhere, but because it 
speaks volumes for ihe way Ameri 
can politics is heading. Kerrey 
versus Weld pils lwo centrist Clinto- 
nlans against each other, wilh only 


them, Indeed, Governor Weld has 
proposed in his state just the sort of 
welfare reform that Clinton could 
swallow: 60 days on welfare for 
healthy mothers with older children 
to find a job. On the basis of his vote 
for the Republican bili to reform 
welfare, Senator Kerrey should 
have few problema witlı that. 

So the 23 Senate Democrats who 
voted with Kennedy against this ap” 
palling welfare bill are the Tiberal 
rump. The 3¢-add Republican Sens” 
tors who can be counted on to vote 
for the most absurd measures (O 
prevent abortions are the rightist8. 
And the real power is wielded in the 
middle by the Clintons and the Ker 
reys and the Welds, who don't 
believe in anything too strongly, ex” 
cept the need to keep the old ship.of 


state bobbing along, under the reli |. 


able directions of helmemen like 
themselves. 

And if those uarlıly people travel 
ling steerage start complaining, they. 
can always put them in chains. TheY 
are a tough bunch on law and order, 
these centrista. Look at the way. Weld 


rose in the polls after his proposal t0. | 


stop parole for convicted criminals. 
Itcan't be long before Clinton takes 


. nominal parly tags lo differentiate 


gure. He is far ahead in the polls, 
and he is one of the world's most 
persuasive politicians. From the 
speeches he nade in the 19808, 
when he helped craft a far better 
welfare reform plan in hearings be- 
fore Congress in the Reagan years, 
Clinton understands the welfare 
issue better than almost any other 
politician in the country. 


And to be frank, it is not very dif- 


ficult, There will always be poor 
people. Some will never have the 
skills or ihe will to respond to edu- 
cation and training and join the 


ranks of the employed. For (hese 


people, the alternatives are: lock 
them up, find them make-work jobs, 


feed them and try to forget them 
(the current system), or watch them 
starve, as a useful example and de- 
terrent to others. 


HE Republicans are well 
down the road to that last op- 

tion. The first two options are 
expensive, the first probably more 
costly in the long run, A president 
with Clinton's skills could carefully 
exşglain why the second option is 
selfevidenıtly the right thing to do in 
a society that honours work and 
selfreliance. 

Rather than seize such a nettle, 
100 days before the November elec- 
tion, Clinton will do what lıc always 
does; he will seek a deal. He will 
walt until the House and Senate 
agree on a compromise version Of 
their two bills, and bargain for more 
funds for children and for legal im- 
migrants, and maybe for a four-year 
review process to engure that the 
stateş are not being too wildly diveı- 
gent in theîr welfare allocations. 

He will get one, perhaps two, of 


The Senate bill, which Clinton 


may feel constrained to sign under 
the pressure of imminent re- 
election, would alfecl 13 million 
Americans, of whom 9 million are 
children. At least 1 million clıildren 
would be thrown, at once, İuto seri 
ous poverty, Honest workers who 
are sacked in this downsizing econ- 
omy will find, for the first {ime İn 
their lives, that they are not entitled 
to food stamps to help feed their 
children, Elderly parents from India 
or Mexico or Poland who have 
come, legally, to join their legal im- 
migrant children working in the US 
will be evicted from nursing homes, 
and turned away from hospitals. 
And the really poor, those getting 
$6,300 or less A year, get a 10 per 
cent cut İn their real irıcomes 


thanks to a $600 reduction in their 


food stamps. 


The Republicans have an excuse. 


They take pride in being the hard- 


nosed and hard-hearted party, and 
they need to save this money in 
order to continue giving tax cuts to 
the better off, or to cut capital gains 
taxes for those wealthy investors on 
whose sturdy shoulders US pros 
perity depends. 

President Clinton has no excuse 
to sign this cruel and savage mea- 


It makes no allowance for the provi 
salon of anything but food for chil 
dren of parents whose welfare has 
rurl out. No clothes, No shoes. No 
medicine. The Senate bill also caps 
the total amount that the federal 
governıuent will pay to the states 
each year to fulfil what may ınock- 
ingly be called their obligations, So 
wlıen the welfare rolls lengthen, as 
they doublless will in the next reces- 
sion, there will be no more money, 


makes 


kind of publlc works and public em- 
ployment schemes thal would be 
needed to give substance to Clinton's 
airy promises. 

Perhaps some of the welfare folk 
will respond lo this bracing regime, 
buckle down to work and schaol, 
and become poor but respectable 
uiıizens Irying to make a lie on the 
ninimum wage. But nıany of the 
lumpen poor nıay make do as they 
always have, by begging, by prosti 
tution and by petly crime. Tliis riche 
est of countries alreacly has a 
programme lor hal: Clinton's extra 
100,000 palice on the streets, along 
with the world's biggest prison- 
building programı since Stalin 
filled his Gulag. 

Responsibility for the poor, under 
the Republican bill, reverts to the 
stats, and fhe tax-hating states of 
the South and West are nol known 
far their generosity — least of all to 
ethnic minorities. They may slash 
their welfare payments and impose 
new rules to disryualily most welfare 
applicants — arl (he (ederal goveru- 
ment will be unable to stop them. 

“We shall have children sleeping 
oıı grates,” says an angry lelter from 
a group of six Denıocratic Senators. 
{While adnuiring their outrage, it 
shoukl be said that one finds men 
and women sleeping on grates any 
night ofthe year in Washington.) 

The bill would also strip Medic- 
aict, ıe subsidised medical service 
for the poor, from not just illegal but 
also from legal immigrants, unlil 
they become fully fedged citizens. 
The House bill would destroy the 
food stamp programme, which was 
eradted İn its current form by the 
then Senator Dole of Kansas, and 
his close friend, the liberal Democ- 
ral George McGovern. There was 
bi-partisanship in those days, partic- 
ularly wheo it served the interests 
of Dole's Kansas farmers. 

‘The House bill imposes a 90-day 
maximum period for which workers 
below the age of 50 may receive 
food stamps. As Congressman Ed 
Markey noted acidly, that would 
mean that an apprentice who is laid 
off for three months at the age of 21, 
collects food stamps and then works 
steadily for the next 28 years paying 
his taxes until he is made redun- 
dant, would no longer qualify for 
food stamps. 

The Senate version of the bill 
softens the harshest aspects of the 
House plan. It drops the Medicaid 
ban for legal immigrants, but cur- 
tails (he services they may receive. 


Washington to raise rights at trade summit 


ita Aseanı partners, which want 
to keep non-trade issues aff the 
WTO summit agenda. 

Asean was supported at the 
conference by Australia's foreign 
minister, Alexander Downer, 
who said the summit should 
atick to trade liberallaation, 

The labour issue — covering 
minimum wage levels as well aa 
child labour —~ is sensitive 
among Asean meınbers, whose 
diger economies have mostly 
thrived from competitive exports 
procluced by cheap workers. 

Areport in June by the 
Internatlonal Labour Organ- 
isatlon estimated that nearly one 
in 10 Indonesian children aged 
between 10 and 14 works, 


mit should look at “the relatlon- 
ship between trade and core 
labour standards", 

He told US businessmen in 
Jaknrta that Washlngton will 
also pursue the issue of bribery, 
which he sald coats American 
compnnica tens of billions of 
dollars each yenr İn lost 
business, 

Mr Christopher sald the 
Organisntion for Economic Co- 
aperatlon and Develaptnent ia 
already trying lo curb bribes and 
tax deduclons for illicit pay- 
ments. The US would press ita 
main trnding pariners to make 
good on these commitments, 

Washington's stance is op- 
posed to that of Singapore and 


Niok Cumming-Bruce 
in Jakarta 


HE American secretary of 

atate, Warren Christopher, 
indicated Inst week that the 
battle over human rights 
between Weat and East — which 
douged discussions about 
Burnın at the conference of 
Asinın and Pacific forelgn 
ministers ~ nıny also cloud 
DHerember’s Singapore summit 
of the World Trade Orgnsisniion. 

Mr Christopher told the con- 

ference of he Aasoclntlon of 
Southeust Aslan Nations (Ascan) 
and itu “dialogue partners” that 
ihe United States wil! ralse 
human fights, and that the sunı- 
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Cruel bill 


poverty a crime 


The US this week 
Martin Walker 


OR MOST of the lust yenr, we 

have heard of (he splits in the 

Reubllcan ranks, uuually 
over abortion, And one of te mast 
striking features of the political 
scene has been the rare mıity of the 
Democrats in Congress. Under tlre 
leadership of Tom Daschle in the 
Senate, who was by no means 4 
popular or enthusiaslic choice, tlie 
Temacrals have learned to block, 
delay anıl toss procerhıral spanners 
in Ihe wurks as if they were gral 
ates of the Bob Dole school of oppo- 
silion tuctics, And lı a sense, they 
were, Having gnashed (heir teeth 
for years al Dole's ability to tie the 
Demacratic majorities in knots, the 
Deaqıocrats are having fun as (hey 
learn tlıat tic art of defensive play is 
1n work as team. 

Last week, however, the tear 
work stopped. The Democrats in 
the Senate split down the middle. 
The welfare reform bill was passer 
by a margin of 74-24, with 33 De- 
mocrats voting against and 23 vot 
ing for lhe bill, President Clinton is 
all in a dither, trying lo work out 
whether he (lare veto this cruel and 
callous Republican bill. 

Clininn's problern is that he 
promisecl on the campaign (rial four 
years ago to “end welfare as we 
know AM, He had lols of other 
snappy slogans About welfare. “A 
hand up, nat a hand-out" was an 
other, and there was one about “A 
breathing space, not a way of life". 
Too many slogans; not enough 
legislative ideas. Not having been 
able ta craft an acceptable bill, he is 
suck with the versions being 
churned out by the Republican 
majority. 

The Republican bill thal was de- 
vised in the House was described 
last week in a New York Times edi 
torial as “odious”, Ht would end the 
0-year iradition, going back to the 
Great Depression, that in the last re- 
sorl the federal government will in- 
ıervene lu feed children and their 
muthers if they face slarvation. 
President Clinton has already 
agrecil this in principle. He has also 
agreed the secontl principle, to im 
pose a limit on the antount of tirre 
danyunc may receive welfare. "Two 
yvars and then cilher find a jab, or 
take the job we will fine for yuu," is 
what he used 1o0 say o e Coun 
paign trail, 

In Republican hinds, dul be 
comes simply the blunt weapon of 
two yar and then welfare jusl slups. 
The Republican bills provile Tiltl’ of 
the fds or structure rwquirexl tu 
give peuple the reınedinl uchucatian 
anê ırqining hey need, while on wel- 
fare, to gel ancl hekl down a job. Far 
less lo he Republicans envisage the 
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Europe sends back £500m 


second-largest ret contributor to the 
EU budget, itis now one of the smal 
esf, partly because Britain is ore of 


Hon budget. The agreement pre- 
vents, for the first time, a real in- 


crease İn annual spending. 


The move could mean severe cut 

backs in promised spending on so 
cial policy, energy development, 
consumer protection, the environ- 
ment and development aid. Any re- 
be opposed by 
European Parliament members, al- 
though governments say expendi 
ture will hardly be affected because 
spending remains below budget. 
@ The Treasury's bid to put the 
squeeze on spending ministers this 
autumn was given weighty backing 
last week by an International Mone- 
tary Fund report on the British 
economy, which called for expendi 
ture cuts and no Budget giveaway. 

With the clantour on {he Conserv- 
ative right mounting for income {nx 
reductions İn Navember, Chancellor 
Kenneth Clarke took (he unprece- 
(lente step of publishing the results 
of the IMF's {Olay investigation into 
the IK conduetecl this montiı. 

According to the IMF, inîrastruc- 
ture projects hnve borne too nuch 
of tlıe recent culbacks, and current 
spending needs lo be largetecl for 
recluctions, "There appcars to be no 
scope fur tax cuts in the forthcoming 


ductions will 


Budget," it seiys. 
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The decision by Brussels to repay 
about 10 per cent of the annual EU 
budget could be followed by a fur- 
ther bonanza next year if, as ex- 
pected, the EU cortinues to spend 


The underspend reflects reforms 
in the Common Agricultural Policy, 
and the virtua! disappearance of Eu- 
ropes food surpluses. In addition, 
economic aid to eastern Europe and 
ihe former Soviet Union has been 


“The simple truth is that every- 
one's top priority now is to be in 
shape for monetary union, and this 
is showing up in the debate about 
Europcan Union spending,” a senior 
German (liplomat said. “We nmıay 
have to go Ihrough this budget 
trauma for a year or {wo before we 
cnn lonk again nl longerterm spend 


Confirmation uf the big repay- 
ment came as EU budget ministers 
struck an accor slashing £2 billion 
from the 1997 budget. The Cotuuis- 
sion had proposed an overall 3 per 
cent incrensc, but most EU govern- 
nıents wanted a freeze in Ihe £65 bil 


ON OFFER 


John Palmer in Brussels 
ard Larry Elliott 


HE Governments belea- 
guered Euroenthusiasts re- 
ceived a much-needed boost 
last week when Brussels revealed 
that a massive underspend last year 
will allow it to pay back more than 
£500 million into Treasury coffers. 

The windîall —. part of a £7 billion 
repayment to all 1Š European Union 
members ~— will swell the Govern- 
ments flnances and help cushion 
spending departments from reduc- 
tions deemed necessary to ensure 
pre-election budget tax cuts. 

While the European Commission 
decision will make it easier for Ger- 
many and France to achieve the 
tough conditions for monetary 
union, it will also allow the Chancel- 
lor, Kenneth Clarke — the Cabinet's 
leading pro-Eurapean — to mount û 
counter-offensivté against the vocal 
Eurosceptic wing of his party. 

The repayment will offset at least 
half the £1 billion cosl his year of 
culling calle after the BSE scare, 
and will be exploited to dauapen 
anti-European sentinem following 
the resignation of the Treasury min- 
ister, David Henthcoat-Anory. 
Although Britain was once {he 


the poorest countries in the EU. 
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less than forecast. 
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is expected to be introduced in the 
auturan, but most of the changes 
will not require legislation. 

Sir Richard Scott, the Vice- 
Chancellor (head of the High 
Courts Chancery division), has 
been given the extra role of head of 
civil justice to mastermind the re- 
forms. A group has already been set 
up in the Court Service Agency to 
Implement the changes. 

Extra resources will be needed to 
train judges and introduce comput- 
erised systems to monitor cases, 
but Lord Mackay hopes to cover 
most of the costs by savings from 
settling cases earlier, The reforms 
are intended to dovetail with plans 
to overhaul the legal aid scheme. 

Launching his 369-page report, 
Access to Justice, Lord Woolf sald: 
“We have to change from a situation 
where liligation is being conducteci 
for the benefit of lawyers, to . . . it 
being conducted for tlie benefit of 
the litigant." The present system let 
down everybody, from individuals 
to nuultinationals, he said, “I think 
the Government will give this high 
priority." 

Consumer and legal groups, 
lncluding the Law Society nnd Bar 
Council, welcomed the proposals, 
but warned the reforms would neccl 
to be properly pilotecl and resouırcutl. 

However, the Assoviation of Per- 
sonal Injury Lawyers sail Lhe prn- 
posals would (leny injured people 
access 10 justice andl increase in- 


equalily between thenı and defen- 


dams’ insurance cumpunits, 
Research for Lorî Wont shuwerl 


that for high courl clnins up to 


£12,500. one sicle's legal casts ex- 
ceecled the value of he clainı in 10 
per cent ofcases. 


more than 20 years thut u 
priest had sexually abused 
teenage boys. 


N ALLEGATION hy the 

failed lottery bidder Richarcl 
Branson that he had been the 
subject of a bribery attempt was 
dliamissed lı a report by the lot’ 
tery’s regulator, Peter Davis. 


IEUTENANT Colonel Colin 

Mitchell — former comqman- 
der of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, and Tory MP — 
has died, aged 70. 


LMOST 2,000 women 

achool meals workers were 
awarded more (han £1 million 
because the former Cleveland 
county council cut their weekly 
pay by between £5 and £50 to 
beat private rivala when terıder- 
ing for the service. 


HE Government is to review 

the use of plastic bullets by 
the police in Northern Ireland 
along with the RUC’s handling of 
marches and parades. 


IR Peter Hall, who founded 
the Royal Shakespeare 


| Company, hns been appointed 


artistic director at the Old Vie 
Theatre in London. He js to 
establish a repertory company 
with a nucleus of 15 actors. 


‘Revolutionary’ shake-up 
of civil justice tackles costs 


Clare Dyer 


BLUEPRINT for a revolution in 

the English civil justice system 
to curb delays, cut costs and make it 
easler for individuals to enforce 
their rights was unveiled last week 
by Lord Woolf, Master of the Rolls. 

The far-reaching package of re 
forms, which follows a two-year in- 
vestigation by the former law lord, 
is the most radical shake-up ever of 
civil justice in England and Wales 
and will require a dramatic change 
in the culture of litigatlon — taking 
control of the system away from 
lawyera and giving it to judges. 

‘The proposals are geared to tack- 
ling costs, which Lord Woolf called 
“the most serious problem beset- 
ting our litigation system", Fear of 
costs deterred people from litigat- 
ing, compelled others to settle 
against their wishes, enabled the 
powerful to lake advantage of the 
weaker and had an ndverse effect 
on the scope of legal aid. 

Key eleınents of Lord Woolf's 
“new landscape for civil justice" in- 
clude hands-on case management 
by judges, incentives to settle cases 
early, penalties (or dragging them 
out, and a "fast track" simıpllfied pro- 
cedure with caps on lawyers’ costs 
for claims under £10,000. For clainıs 
over £10,000, antl vomplex cases 
urıder that amouut, judges will man- 
age cases closely ancl cosis will le 
monitored by the court, 

Lord Mackay, ihe Lori Chancel 
lor, gave an enthusiastic welconte to 
the proposals, signalling the Gov- 
erument's inlenliun to implement 
theın speetlily, A bill giving pnwer to 
nıake new simplified "plain Englislı" 
cutrt rules lo replace existing ones 


in Brief 


ARDI GRA, the homb- 

maker who lıas attempted 
to extort millions of pounds from 
Barclays Bunk, has turned his 
attention to Sainsbury's super- 
markets, Scatlund Yard revealed. 


HE Crown Prosecution 

Service faced criticism for 
“bungling” the investlgation into 
the Marchloness riverboat disas- 
ter after it closed the file on the 
tragedy because there was insuf- 
ficient evidence to institute fur- 
ther criminal proceedings. 


HE Princess of Wales was 

left bereft of senior advisers 
after Jane Atkinson, her key 
media aide, resigned six months 
before the end of her contract. 


OT deaths could be reduced 
by two-thirds if smokers 
with newborn babies gave up the 
habit, according to a govern- 

ment-funded report. 


HE Chief Constable of West 

Yorkshire, Keith Hellawell, 
called for brothels to be legalised, 
saying that licensed brothels 
would get prostitutes off the 
streets, allow health checks, and 
mean earnings could be taxed. 


SCOTTISH judge criticised 
the Roman Catholic Church 
for covering up evidence for 


involving Hodge plc and j 
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as 50 MPs attacking the leadership. 
Nor is tlıe spectacle of leftwing MPs 
such as Alan Simpson and Ken 
Livingstone using Tory tabloids ta 
promulgate antleadership views, 

In the Mail on Sunday, Mr Living 
stone likened the voting to “the oli 
Soviet Union where everyone got 
re-elected by nenr-unanirnous votes", 

Mr Dewar is wriling to a number 

of MPs who “overstepped the mark’, 
accusing the leadership of “strong 
atm tactics" and “rigging” the pol 
for the shadow cabinet. 
@ in his last pre-election reshufile, 
Mr Major rewarded loyalty and pun 
ished the Tory Eurosceptics pro 
moting a clutclı of party whips, 

He replaced Tim Eggar, the fam 
boyant Steve Norris and David 
Heathcoat-Amory, the unexpected 
joker in the reshuffle pack, with 
three loyal ministerial upgrades and 
promated a clutch of ex-whips in a 
14strong mini-reshuffle confined to 
the lower slopes of office. 

To mitigate a dull package, Mr 
Major bid for tabloid headlines by 
making Jacqui Lait, 47-year-old MP 
for Hastings, an assistant whip. 

As the first of her sex to pene 
trate the boys’ locker room of the 
Tory whips’ office she is assured a 
place in history. 
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Blair puts squeeze on Labour rebels 


spokesperson on women's issues. 
Both are loyal nodernisers. 

In a further shake-up, the MP for 
Hampstead, Glenda Jackson, a 
Prescatt campaigner in the leader 
sahip contest, is set for promotion to 
a campaigning role. So is Neath's 
Peter Hain, and Kevin Hughes, MP 
for Doncaster North. 

The Labour leadership is plan- 
ning to isolate persistent trouble- 
makers within the party's ranks at 
Westminster — by accusing them of 
being in “unholy alliance” with the 
Conservatives to altack Mr Blair, 
and by stressing its commitment to 
much wider two-way consultation 
with backbenchers if Labour wins 
power, 

The usually emollient chief whip, 
Donald Dewar, ie writing to some 
MPs assuring them that the leader- 
ship does not want to stifle genuine 
debate, but does want such debate 
to be “constructive” and free from 
pergonal attacks, 

Thus, an attack last week on the 
proposed EU single currency by 
Labour Eurosceptics is regarded as 
acceptable, but not if it is presented 


sues, more alarming to spin doctors 
than to voters. 

Two key Blairites were also 
shifted. Ma Harman and Chris 
Smith swapped jobs, Ms Harman 
taking on social security and Mr 
Smith health. It prompted some 
MPs to claim that Mr Smith had 
paid the price of his defence of child 
benefit and other aspects of social 
security entitlements from Gordon 
Brown's desire to target some pay- 
ments in favour of the poorest. 

Some backbench eyebrows were 
raised at Mr Blair's appointment of 
Alistair Darling, one of the shadow 
cabinet runnereup who did not 
stand last week — at the leader- 
ship's behest ~~ to be shadow chief 
secretary İn Mr Brown's team. 

Mr Blair is planning to promote 
three high-profile women MPs de- 
spite Lhe furore over Ma Shorts 
“nasty and hurtful" demotion. 

The Labour leader is set (o make 
Tessa Jowell, MP (or Dulwich since 
1992, Mr Smith's new deputy at 
health. Janet Anderson, the MP for 
Rossendale and Darwen, will step 
ino Ms Jowells shoea as 


plea so close to the real battle with 
John Major. 

With fewer candidates, all the 
winners got more votes than usual 
and women took top places, Mar- 
garet Beckett was again first with 
251, closely followed by Ann Taylor 
(250) and Clare Short (218). 

But Mis Short launched into an 
apparent attack on the Labour lead- 
ership after Mr Blalr rewarded her 
with denıokion. After her best ever 
showing in the annual poll, the left- 
winger was moved from the high- 
proflle transport portfolio to 
overseas development. 

‘The move was part of Mr Blair's 
effort to tighten his white-knuckled 
grip on the shadow cabinet. 

Ms Short, writing in the Dally Ex- 
press, said she had always believed 
in public service, antl had not until 
recently faced up to the “full nasti- 
ness" in politics. She criticised its 
"vanily and ego, manocuvres and 
dishonesty". 

Many MPs may juclge the move 
prudent after Ms Slıort's reınarks 
on tax, the need for a debate on 
legalising cannabis and other is- 


Michael White 


HE Labour leadership last 

week survived the latest test 

of Tony Blair's authority 
when Labour MPa buckled under 
and voted to keep Harriet Harman 
in the shadow cabinet teanı that he 
wants lo fight the coming election. 

Not only did the embattled 
shadow health secretary survive 
the private fury of many back- 
benchers over her decision to send 
her younger son to a selective grant 
mar school, but Jack Cunningham, 
who lost his place last year, 
bounced back to take the vacaııcy 
left by Joan iestor's decision to 
stand down. 

Though Mis Harman was well 
down the field with 149 votes, she 
was 55 votes clear of Ann Clwyd, 
anolher ex-sahaclow cabinet member 
who hati heen backed by somc MPs 
to oust Ms Harran. 

In Ihe snap election, called enrly 
to prevent a divisive autumn cam- 
palgn, Iherc was scanl consolation 
fur six olher backbenchers who 
defied lhe leadershlp's no contest 


Major’s tycoons covet welfare offices 


Ministers have defended the 
shortlisling of a consortium 
by Bel Capital Partners for 

ie MoD estate in May. 

Last week after being challenged 
in the House of Commons by the 
Labour MP Peter Hain, Mr Malor 
said: "No one can buy access to mit 
isters, uo one is promised favours. 

The planned bid for the socisl 


security offices, which will be put | ° 


up for sale aêxt year to raise at least 
£750 million for the Government, 
under Beckwith Property Fund 


Management with chartered SIF 


Jora Richard Ellis and the Ualiel 
es insurance company AIG: . 
The minutes also disclose thal 
Mr Beckwith was highly critical of 
Defence Secretary Michael Por 
tillo's handling of its approach 
buy the MoD estate with £ 
consortium 
Lehman Brothers (BHL), an Amer 
can investment bank, و‎ 
‘The MoD was said to be running 
the sale badly, with:several bidding 
consortiums ing Apart and 


breaking apart and | -. 
poorly thought out ''shortlistinê 


process. : : 


lion from a United States insurance 
company to buy up the offices. 

Both groups are already short 
listed to buy 58,000 Ministry of De- 
fence homes, due to be sold later 
this year for more than £1,6 billion. 

Confidential minutes of a meeting 
held with management advisers to 
Mr Lilley reveal that Mr Beckwith 
wants to buy all the social security 
property in England and Wales. 

According to the minutes, Mr 
Beckwith says that it is a “good time 
to be planning a transaction of this 
mature and size, because of the 
large amount of capital available 
globally for major deals”. 

The sale of the social security of 
fices, including the headquarters at 
Quarry House, Leeds, and manage- 
ment centres in Newcastle upon 
Tyne, wilt offer huge opportunities 
for properiy developers. 

Some of the more lucrative high 
sfreet locations could be resold and 
converted into upmarket shops on 
„condition the developer provides 
alternative accommodation on coun- 
¢il estates, where more people are 
on benefit. 


E 


David Hencke 


TO of Britain's wealthiest prop- 
erly developers — both mem- 
bers of Tory fund-raising clubs with 
direct access to ministers — are 
fighting each other to buy up 
Britain's social security offices before 
John Major calls a general election, 

Millionaire developer John Rit- 
blal, a member of the Tory fund- 
raising group, the Millennium Club, 
has entered the battle and expecis 
tu be on the shortlist, lo be an- 
nountcd on Friday by Peter Lilley, 
tlie Social Security Secretary, His 
company, British Land, valued at 
more than £1.5 billion, is {he third 
largest properly conglomerate in 
the country. 

Mr Ritblat is a nıenıber by Invila- 
tion of the 6Osirung Millennium 
Club, whose ınembers pay £2,500 a 
yenr lor access to ministers. 

He is challenging Tory properly 
lycuon, Jolin Beckwith, who chairs 
the Premier Club, where wealthy 
husiness people pay up to £100,000 
to (line with Mir Major. Mir Beckwith 
has secured backing worth Şi bil- 


BBC governors reaffirm Birt's | Sport focal ff 


restructure of World Service 


sleps before the BBC-Forelgn Of 
fice working parly hus reported on 
the plans in October. But according 
to John Tusa, a former World Ser- 
vice nınnaging director, (he state- 
ment cast doubt on the pledge. 

He snid it showed the plans were 
a fai! accompli, and “casts doubt on 
{he genuineness of the whole work- 
ing party with the Foreign Office", 

Afler the nıeeling. even gover- 
mors kıown lo tloubt the wişclom of 
(lirector general John Birt's plans 
were keeping their heads dovm, 

"il's just a change lo the nianage- 
ment siructure really. which is not 
going to affect people or the ground 
very much," were the soothing 
wards from a BBC spokesperson. 

But there was no attempt to deny 
ihat the governors had heen taken 
aback by the strength of feelings 
agaiust the restructuring plans, in- 
cluding the 240 MPs who have 
opposed the plan. 


Martin Linton 


HE governors uf lhe BHC dw 

cided last week to push ahead 
with thcir restructuring plans fur 
lhe World Service after Malcolm 
Rifkind, the Foreign Secretary, or- 
rlered thal a working group be sel 
up lo assess the impact on the qual: 
ity of the service. 

În a terse slalemıenl al the end of 
an exceptionally long mecting the 
governors dlefiantly “reiterated their 
belief that the Workl Service plans 
wulld yield significant benefits, en- 
hancing the quality of services and 
reducing cusls", 

According lo the BBC, the gover- 
mars instructed the board uf man- 
agement, represented by deputy 
directur general Bob Phillis, to con 
tinue work on detailed organisa- 
tional planning. The chairman, Sir 
Ciristopher Bland, has already 
agreed not to take any irreversible 


Inquiry into Nazi gold deal 


Labour NIP Greville Janner 
wrote in June to Mr Rifkind and 
ıe Defence Secretary, Michael 
Portillo, asking whether Britlsh 
Intelligence had any documents 
aboul this scerct deal, Mr 
Rifkind replicd on hia and Mr 
Portillo’s behalf that “none of 
the intelligence services is aware 
of having such informatlon®. 

But documents relcased by 
Mr Janner show that the British 
embassy in Washington was 
closely Involvccl İn the negotla- 
tlona, A letter from the embassy 
ta the US treasury, market 
“strictly confidential” cand dated 
Janunry 1042, revented that 
Reichsbunk officials had dellv- 
ered 21 tons of gold to the Swiss 
city of Basle. 

The Furcigm Office reacted hy 
saying that vir Rifkind had 
agreed to make further inquiries, 

The issue ls being purmued by 
the Holocaunt Educational 
Trust, of which Mr Janner is 
chairman. 


HE Forelgn Secretary, 

Malcolm Rifkind, has agreed 
to launch an inquiry into what 
happened to Nazi gold Icft in 
Swiss bank vaults after the war, 
and worth more than £1 billion 
at today’s prices, torttes Martin 
Linton, 

Documents declassified by (he 
United States national archives 
in May show that after the capit- 
uiation the Swiss were left hold- 
ing German gold estimated tn he 
warth £1,7 billion at toclay's 
price, The (IS, Britaln and 
France believecl (hat of this, at 
least £ROO million, probably 
£1.2 billion, and possibly all of 
lt, wa looted. 

Burt a letter frotn thie Swiss 
legmiaon in Wushingtor in 1046, 

suggesta that the dirce Allies 
agreed to n denl under which the 
Swiss puld them a total of £250 
niillion at today’s prices — well 
below lhe mininum estimate of 
looted gold — nnd kept a simil 
suın. 


COMMENT 1i 


fter the explosion in (he | 
Hagar 
1 


the mabonber. New Yurk trie 
tes were pressing om will theit 
bunt for itother serial bau ber whu 
has lerriisetl Ihe ily for uure thin 
i duvide, 
“The gijebnsb, Ihe typ of levi 
reportedly used in Hr All 
alack, is Ihe 
Ihis new lures 
Made fron howl 1 
he most bimi ul (het if 
lû hI bogmther as û DIY Tuk 
Almost very wek herr are : 
ports of pipe bosubs bing found by | 
3 


police, When detives viught up 
with Herbert Serla, hr socallcıl 
Zodiae killer, last month, fh! nl 
aû cıhe of hem, Earlier this yar 
ne was und iı he bu kul ol ad, 
high sehuul suce in Providence, 
Rhodlv Island. 
They may lack the crginisition | 
and knowhow of the kind of terroir 
groups we are more faniiliir with 
but America's (freelance lerrarists 
mıay be even tougher to fight. The 
US has always placed great faith in 
technology. Terrorism, Aniericans 
believed, could be beaten with ınore 
satellite pictures and fancier bombh- 
sniffing gizmos. But Atlanta had the 
higgest security force ever assenr 
blerl an US soil and 1he ınost hirtech 
equipment, They praclised for 
nerve gas and nuclear altavks and 
hijacks. They wheeled oul a com- 
mand plane built for a nuclear war. 
But none of this, it seems, Was a 
match for a few pieces of pipe. 


stepped UO ıl 


Most of Americas new breed of 
home-grown terreists ire linked to 
the Patriot movement, u louse al- 
mee uf more than UD extreme 
righiwing raups. The groups, is 
miny as A0 of whirl rharacterist 
themselves as niilitias, are bouncl {u- 
gether hy their Inathing for lie (uel. 
eral government tl opposition lo 
gun control, A the wikler shores of 
the movemem, adheres believe 
ıhe US government is 1r ying lo (lis- 
arnt orılinary Arnericauıs as xar1 af n 
Unilecl Nations plot lo take ever thir: 
wurld. 

Sane helleve merely thu {he US 
xgavernmenl has nversteppecl ils all- 
thority, thal it iiterferes in parts uf 
peoples fives that IU was never man= 
dated to regulate. After Ihe botched 
FBI raids un Ruby Ridge ancl Waco, 
anger and suspicion hardened iuto 
hatred 4nd paranoia. 

But the FBI's list of domestic suS- 
pects will by no means be confined 
to menbers of the mililia ınove- 
ment, The technology of terror is so 
cheap and readily available that al- 
most any kook or criminal can set 
hinıself up as a one-man Baader- 
Meinhof gang. In December 1994 
an out of work computer program- 
mer planned to hold the New York 
subway hostage by threatening tO 
detonate a series of firebombs on it. 
(His plan backfired, literally, when a 
device went off on his lap.) 

Even as the FBI was celebrating 
the capture of the man they claim is 


Soldiers inapect cars outside a guruge in Allanla ns serurity ix 


Centennial Olympics Park 


like “a wite American nale". Tht 
explosive device hul bees primitive, 
if deadly. 

The chilling truth wiuich the Al- 
lanta buuıbing may come lU Coll 
fiîrnı is thal the US in now a nalion 
of aunaleur lerrarisla. Massivt, 
lethal boınbings of the kinl we are 
familiar with in Brilain may be rare, 
but snualler, ufleu bolchetl, alacks 
have become vommonplice. Just 
days after the TWA explosion, a 
pipe-homb was foul un fle run- 
way nl Chicago's O'Hare airport. 
Barely n month passes withoul 
some small explosion uulsile 
public building in Nevada, Arizona 
or Washington. 

The number af terrorist plots 
thwarted by govt! polite work or, 
more ofteıt, happenstance is just as 
chilling. Early last month I was the 
Viper Militia, a suitably menacing’ 
sounding crew of rightwing fanatics 
which, the FBI claims, planned to 
nıount a massive bombing cam- 
palgn against government build 
ings. A few weeks earlier itl was 
Kelly Sean Spencer, discovered with 
four pipe-bombs after an explosion 
in his Oklahoma motel room. 

Back In April it was two militia 
ınen near Macon, Georgia, hoard- 
ing bomb-making equipment that 
may or may nat have been ear- 
marked for the Olympics. At the 
same time police routinely happen 
on arms caches thal would equip anı 
entire guerrilla arıny. 


The land of the 
amateur bomber 


In America a nut with a home-made bomb poses a 
more insidious threat than foreign fanatics, writes 
lan Katz. Below, Richard Norton- Taylor and 
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lan Black report on how governments are combining 
forces in the war on an increasingly sophisticated foe 


dropped in the Uuited States, Peo- 
ple no longer react to news of the 
latest outrage with the bemused 
admission that they thought such 
things happened only it London or 
Jerusalem. Terrorlsın is now an 
American problem, too. 

In act, however, America's ter- 
rorist problent is very different tû 
the one f{acecl hy the Israclis ar the 
British. In the US and in Isracl, lhe 
threat comes largely Irom known, 
highiy organised groups with politi 
cal agendas and rational, if irrg- 
tionally pursuecl, objectives. Il is 
possible, if ctifficult, to wiwge aA war 
against Himıas or the IRA. Infor 
ers can be plnnted, intelligence 
gathered. The same applied tû ter- 
ror groups of the seventies such as 
the Red Brigades in Italy and the 
Baader-Meiuhof yang in Germany. 

But the terrorist threat facing the 
US is al nuce less coherent ancl 
nure (lifficult to cobalt. It comes 
from withoul, and within, (rom 
hitherto unknown islamic groups 
such as the self-styled Movement 
for Islamic Change, which clainted 
responsibillty for last Novenıber's 
bomb altack on an Anıerivan bar 
racks in Riyadh, nd from iigvniuls 
psychopaths such as the Una 
boınber, willing to wage an 1& year 
terror campaign in the name of a 
screwball ideology. 

In the past, Americans were çuk k 
to point fingers abroad when terror 
struck. The World Trade Centre 
bontbing showed them there was no 
shortage of !Islanvic fanatics willing 
to take massive risks to spill the 
blood of their imperialist nemesis. 

But the reaction of officials and 
the public after the Atlanta bombing 
showed fhe lesson of Oklahoma 
City had stuck. The FBI said it was 
working on the assumption that the 
culprits were American. The caller, 
who had telephoned a warning 
shortly before the blast, sounded 


HIS time it was very differ- 
enl. After the World Trade 
Centre bombing, Americans 


shuddered wiih the realisation that 
international terrorism hal arrivecl 


| on US soil. Alter Oklahoma City, 


they were horrified to discover that 
tlıeîr vwn country's wide open 
spacva harboured i threat just is 
chilling aud intliserininate. But 
after Ihe weekend bombing in 
Allanta, the shovk hil been re 
placed by dismuy. Everywhere, the 
conversations werte the samc: oh 10, 
nat again. 

"There are plenly of reasons why 
the Olympic atttıck surprised few. 
The attractiveness of ihc Games a9 
nterrorisil target has been so widely 
reported that Americans might 
have been surprisecl if ro one hart 
(ried to breach the event's $50 mil 
lion defences, At the same time the 
boasts of organisers that Atlula 
woulcl be for lwo weeks “the safesl 
place in the work" semel almost 
lo throw down the gauntlet to the 
men of terror. 

On top of that, Americans have 
terror on the brain. The Atlanta 
bonıbing came barely 10 days after 
TWA flight 800 mysteriously burst 
into flame and plummeted into {he 
ocean off Long Island, and jusl 
weeks after f car bomb ripped 
through a US barracks in Dhahran, 
Saudi Arabia, killing 19 American 
soldiers, Crash investigators insist 
they have not established the cause 
of the Flight 800 disaster but most 
Americans had reached their own 
conclusion long before the first 
pleces of wreckage had been fished 
from the Alantic. 

The readiness of Americans to 
accept that a US airliner might be 
bombed out of the sky, of, even 
more strikingly, shot down by a mis- 
sile less than 100 miles from New 
York, showed emphatically that the 
penny of terrorism had finally 


warning they would be expen- 
sive and lnconvenlent. 

“Physical measures will make 
it more difficult for terrorists but 
wil not stop the threat,” sajd Dr 
Hoffman. “The challenge for the 
terrorlat is ta overcome the new 
measurca — It is never-ending." 

He points to new terrortst 
techniques, Including the une of 
microchips in bombs to extend 
timer mecbaniarns, and the 
moulding of plastic explosives 
into thin, easlly Hidden sheets. 

Current moves on terrorism 
heganı in December 1095 at a 
meeting in Oltawa of the Group of 
Seven countries. They gained nı0 
mentum at ihe Sharm al-Sheikh 

. Summit in March, convener ıfter 
‘a spate of aulcide bombings in 
larael. It took the attack on US 
scrvicemen in Dhahran, Saud 
Arabia, to Halvanise internatlonnl 
efforts, leading ta a ringing declar 
.ratfon at the G7 Lyon sunımit 
last month. 

"The global response }s the 
only possiblê response because 
you've got the globalisation of 

the threat," one expert anid. ` 


And Britain's new anli- 
terrorist proposals have already 
prompted concern among 
officials of the UN High Com. 
ınissioner for Refugees, who fear 
that they could be used against 
genuine asylum-seekers. 

*Proposals to crimlnaliae dis- 
sidents from other countries 
have ren] human rights con- 
cerns, particularly because 
there are a number of regimes 
all round (he world who are ac- 
tively involved in torturing and 
killing thelr clizens," sold John 
Wadham, the director of the civil 
ltberHea group Liberty. 7 

The problem 1s recognlsed irı 
a Home Office report. Some’ 


countries have no offence of con’ . 


spiracy, so the sltuatlon cauld 


atise of a prosecutiorı in Britaln 2 


for activilica relalipg to forelgdn 
countries wherd théy would not 
beilegal. '' 


Tighter security measures nt 


| alrports art also part of the an- 
terrorist agenda. In the wake ùf 


the TWA disnhter, President 
Cllnton last week announced 
nêw airline security measures, 


Global battle to be joined against terrorism 


funding terrorism can he re- 
fused asylum. It also İntends to 
make İt an offence to engage in 
conspiracy with athera — ar to 
incite othera — to commit terror- 
1at offences abroad. 

Britain is anxious to play a key 
role because it has been accused 
af providing a safe haven for 
Islamic fundanıentalists. 

“AlJI countrles fear terrorism 
to varying degrees," said Bruce 
Hoffman, head of (he Centre for 


tal | the Study of Terrorisrn and 


Political Vlolerrce at St Andrews 
unlverslty. “But just as one 
country’s terrorist is another's 
frecdom fighter, go one coun- 
try’s terrorist thrent i another 
country’s diatraction which they 
wlah would go away." 

ence hus shown that, 
«despite denials, deımocratic gov- 
erhments have engaged in clan- 
destine contacta with terrorist 
groups — the British govern- 
ment's secret talks with the [RA 
are öne example. 


interior minister, Jean-Louis 
Debré, driving home the core 
message of the meeting. 

Diplomata sald the oıinisters 
were expected to approve 25 rec- 
ommendations for international 
action, including better aharing of 
intelligence, a crackdown on 
fundraising, and the marking of 
explosives and other sensitive 
materials to nid detection, Be- 

` cause of terroriam'a increasingly 

diffuse anû transnational nature, 
calla for closer inter-goverrmen( 
co-ordinatlon were anticipated. 

As lhe state-sponsored organi 
satlons of the 1970s have given 
way to nmorphous networks — 
especially of radical Islaralc 
groups — so attentlon lias 
ahifted to closing loopholes in' 
national asylum and immigra- 
tion faws that allow terrorleta to 
operate across frontlers, 

Britain is advertising prnctlcal 


measures that include amending 


a United Nationa convention ` 
whereby anyone planning ûr ' 


NTERNATIONAL efforts to 
combat terrorism were placed 
at the top of the political agenda 

this week by governtnents of 
some of the moat powerful coun- 
tries amid warnings that the na- 
ture of the threat has changed 
beyond recognition. 

With the bombing at the 
Ailanta Olympics, the apparent 
downing by a hlomb of TWA flight 
800 and a sudden resurgence of 
domestic terrorism on their 
minds, forcign and interior 
ministers from the United 
States, Canada, Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan and 
Russia met in Paria to map out a 
reaponse. Despite the ahock of 

i the Aldanta blast, they have had 
A degree of success with some 
recent initiatives, such as the 
arrest in France of suspected 
members of the Basque sepa- 
ratlat group, ETA. 


“The fight against ETA terror ls . 


naturally a Spanish affair, but 
nlao a French one,” said France's 
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A land split right 


down the middle 


Ihemı caınpletely fron all positions of 
power, privilege or wealth. Some still 
«lo, anl (hey are calling the shots, lit 
erally, in Zaire, nd parts of Burundi, 
They would ¢lo s0 again in Rwanda if 
lhey could. This war’ is nol a sense 
less affair, or one in which outsiders 
should have to sympathies. 

The international community 
wold have done belter to luve pre- 
vented the creation of a Hulu ex- 
tremist base in Zaire, to have 
pushed much harder for the return 
of refugees, and to have given far 
more funding to Rwandan govern- 
ment projects. There should have 
been more money and help for the 
war crimes tribunal, which has 
moved with terrible slowness. 

Swifter justice would have sig- 
nalled the end of a time when lead 
ers, Hutu or Tutsi, could get away 
with murder. And a squaring of 4c- 
counts would have helped relations 
between Tutsi and Hutu in Rwanda. 
To help Rwanda become as much & 
model of Tutsi-Hutu normalisation 
as possible, and to root out Hutu 
extremists In Zaire — these should 
have been the aims. Had they been 
achieved, the situation in Burundi 
would have been iess dangerous. 
Instead, little was done about Zaire, 
while in Rwanda relations between 
the government and international 
agencies have been difficult. 

Many have urged a peacekeeping 
force for Burundi, The UN secre 
tary-general, Boutros Boutros 
Ghali, first urged that one be 
prepared last year. He repeated his 
proposal to the Security Council in 
January, but the US, whose logisli 
cal resources are vital to any opera’ 
tion, was negative then and has 
remained reluctant. 


FORCE for Burundi has been 
on and off the agencla ever 
since African leaders, meeting 

al Aruslıa last montlı, secured agree 

ment from ihe Buruncli president 
and prime minister {o (lte creation of 
such # force. Indeecl, (hl agreenent 
nıay have precipilalecl fhe coup. 
Most Tulsi leaders have seen the 
iniroluction of ùn miternatlonal 
force into Burundi as likely to ead 
to "heir" army being disbanded or 
reorganised und have therefore re 
sislecl I. I was û proposal to nake 
the army ethnically balanced that 
led to the 1993 couyy and the assassi 
nation of the first freely elected, and 
first Hutu, president of Burundi. 
The former US ambassador in 

Buruntl, Robert Krueger, said in 3 

cable that reachecl the press this 


spring that “in an obscure country in, | . 
the heart of Africa, the killing is pro | : 


portionately vastiy heavier thari what 
the cameras are covering lin 
Lebanonl; or indeed almost any" 
where else". Burundi was suffering 
the equivalent of an Oklahoma CHY, 
bombing every day, he calculated. 
Stephen Solarz, 4 former Congress 
man, has argued for the US to take 
the lead in an intervention, supplY” 
ing everything but fighting troops. 
Jf there is to be military interven 


tion, it should be the inetriment ofa Î 


coherent policy. The painful evolu- 
tion of Burundi’s Tutsis has’ taken 


them to the point wlıere they seê, 
that control ofthe armed forces cas. 


not guarantee their security. The 
most significant fact about recent 
violence is that as many Tultsis 48 
Hutus have died. The Turtsis are 
desperate, and desperation cad 
sometimes open doars. ٤ 


Martin Woollacott 


HEN the killing resuntes 
in sone part of Africa, 
Western countries slip into 


a familiar oscillation. They swing 
between blaming themselves ancl 
blaming Africans, between ıtrging 
and opposing nıilitary intervention. 

The problem is the usual one. li 
is not that we do not care but that 
we care ir bursts, so (hat policy be- 
comes a series of last-minute rescue 
efforts. Thus it is with Burundi, 
where a coup has underlined tlıe 
general neglect of a crisis affecting 
@ large area of Central Africa. That 
crisis endangers not only Burundi 
but Rwanda and Zaire. 

A parlly international war is being 
waged in the region between extrenır 
ist Hutu groups and mixed Tutsi and 
Hutu governnuents. Rwanda still has 
a relatively moderate government; 
Burundi has had a mixed govern- 
ment caught between a Tutsi army 
and Tutel political forces trying to 
maintain Tutsi power and physical 
security by covert means, and armed 
Hutu extrennists. 

The new regime there has en- 
dorsed the principle of ethnic peace, 
but ig also calling up Tutsi youth for 
militia service, An intensified canı 
paign against Hutu rebels is likely. 
The Tutsi-dominated security forces 
have failed to distinguish between 
Hutu forces and civillanıs in the past. 
It may be, therefore, that this coup is 
a disaster. But caution is advisable, 
since there already was a disaster in 
Burundi, and in the region a8 a 
whole. The problem is less that the 
international community has failed 
to act, than that it has failed in the 
management of the broader coniliti. 

When the Rwandan Patriotic 
Front's forces won in lhat country, 
the Hutu regime's troops, most of 
the leaderslıip and up to a million of 
ifs people fled into Zaire, with some 
going to Burundi and other cotn- 
tries. In Zaire, unopposed and not 
much noticed by the international 
cummunity, the Hutu leaders 
turned the refugee canıps into 4 

social base for war, apparently with 
President Mobutu's acquiescence. 
They escaped the consequences of 
their welldeserved defeat in Rwanda. 
They ethnically cleansed that part of 
Zaire of Tutsis and of other ethnic 
groups. From there they have 
strnck into Rwanda, killing govern- 
ment officials, and have offered 
training to the Hutus of Burundi, 
Their influence on the Burundi re- 
bels can only be of the most poiso- 
nuus kind. The extremist Rwanda 
Hutus undoubtedly see this as a war 
that will end only with the overthrow 
of governınenls in Rwanda and Bur- 
undi and their replacement by re 
gimes that would solve the Tutsi 
"question" by a cûanıbination of 
killing, displacement and oppression. 
For all the atrocities Tltsis have 
carried out İn Rwandla and Burundi, 
they must in the lung rın be more 
disposecl to compromise, as well as 
more concernecl with gecurity. As 
minorities, they cannot otherwise 
survive. The perpetual oppression of 
the Hutu majority, whatever was 
tried in the past, is not a serious 
oplion now, Tutsis in Rwanda under- 
stand this well, Tutsis in Burundi, 
whose dominant position as only 
been diluted, less well. Hutu leaders, 
by contrast, tar think in terms of 


gelling rid of Tutsis, or of displacing; 


Critics of the regime have long argucd that 
Western governments have showrt far too much 
indulgence for Suharto ever since he presidcd 
over the bloody anti-left purge of 1965-66 and 
engincered the removal of the late President 
Sukarno. Savage repression in East Timor — (o 
which uo one could shut thelr eyes — is too often 
regarded as an aberration, almost cancelled out by 
the “rniracle” of rapid economic growth. Now it is 
time to submit conventional wisdom to much 
closer serutiny,. Is it just that an ageing leader 
(ahaken by the recent death of a much-loved and 
dominant wife) has lost his grip? Or was there 
always something fundamentally wrong with the 
formula? 

Suharto clearly made a tactical error in inetigat- 
ing the removal of Megawati Sukarnoputrl (daugh- 
ter of the former president) from the leadership of 
the Indoneslan Democratic party (PDI). Long used 
to manipulating the tame “opposition”, he failed to 
see that this would create an issue around which 
the emerging pro-democracy movement could take 
shape. Ironically, Megawat! only entered politics 
three years ago at the behest of Surjadi, now her 
rival as PD! leader. She is now being discarded 
because athe haa done toa well and might even run 
for the presidency in 1998. The hollowness of 
Indonesia's democratic facade could not be more 
evident, Yet the real significance 1a the way that 
this affair has hecome the catalyst for a much 
wider range of popular discontent. This yeat has 
seen a revival of atudent militancy and workers’ 
demonstrations in which political issues are in- 
creasingiy linked to economic coraplaints, Much of 
mdonesia’'s growth {is based upon low wages and 
poor working couditlons. Though Uving atandarda 
have improved for many in the paat decade, the ex- 
tent of corruption (moat blatantly avong Suharto’s 
famlly and friends) provokes general anger. 
Significantfy too, the leader of the powerful Munlim 
party of the Ulamaa, Ahdurrachman Wahid, has let 
it be known that he supports Megawati. 

Those who have applauded the Indoneslan 
model uncritically should look hard at the dissolu- 
tlan of other authoritarian regimes such as South 
Korea anıd Taiwan. The transition in recent years 
from straight tnillltary rule to gulded technocracy 
creates new contradictions. Democracy deserves 
support aa much in Indonesia as anywhere elae, 
andl it ia shortsighted to back the regime that sup- 
presses it, Britiah sales of water-cannon — now 
being used to disperse demonstrators in Jakarta 
~— and of dual-purpose Hawk jets, which have seen 
actlon over East Timor, are indefensible, History 
has a habit, sooner or later, of settling accounts. 
Suharto has long had a reputation for listening to 
soothsayers. Could there be a deeper reason for 
his unwise purge of Megawati? She 1s, after all, her 
father's daughter, and there are many thousands 
of unpropitiated ghosts from the Sukarua eta, 
which was so bloodily destroyed. 


What an idea! 


MAZING! Women horsc-owners tend to prefer 

their steeds to their menî Asked how they'd 
choose if given an ulimetum, 73 per cent in a 
sample of 1,000 women who own horses say they 
would keep the horse rather than the man, accord- 
Ing to a survey carried out for a new magazine 
called Gallop!, (Doesn't say who conducted the 
survey: Gallup, perhaps!) 

Hovy many readers of Gallop!, we ask ourselves, 
would still buy the magazine had this title been 
merely Gallop, without that increasingly ubiqul- 
tous ahrlek stick? The problem here is more subtle 
than that of the Aberrant Apostrophe (as in Apple's 
and Cabbage's), so long cherished by green- 
gracers, but now spreading Hke bindwecd through 
much of our public fife. There is nothing grammati- 
cally wrong about calling your magazine Gallop! 
rather than Gallop, or Hellol instead of Hello, or 
OKI, or Herul. Live TV is another matter, but nt 
last its nol Live TY, But what baffles the 
Guuardlun Weekly — which, we would ke {o make 
clear, has no iumcdiute plans to change to the 
Guardian Weckly! — is what publishers expect to 
gnin. Perhnps they think it nnkes the product 
sount apicler. Perhaps it's the sort of idea that 
plays well in facus groups, Perhaps in the case of 
Gallop! It's specifically meant to represent the sart 
af invigorating jolt onc experiences in the snddle 
when a gallop Is under way. But now that the habit 
has entered the currency, worse may soon he 
under way. Saciatist Workers, for instance, may he 
templed to market û paper called Trotl. That could 
really shake John Major (or John Majorl, as he'll 
probably be by then)! 
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No hiding place 
from the bomber 


‘TCOULD just as caslly havc happeucd anywhere 

— in Manchester, Tokyo or Colomlho for example 
— for no city in the world today is safe from the 
bomber, It could have been for any cause, for ob- 
mesalve madness now performs on a global stage. 
But the fnct that ft has happencd at Atlanta during 
ihe Olympic Games, In a city currently inhabited 
by nare journalists and broadcasters than any 
ather on the pianzt, means that it is ın event which 
outrages the whole of mankind. Such a cruel as- 
sault is a ahock to one's faith in human nature, 
ccllpsing memories of Munich In 1972, because at 
least then the horrors #cemed to haye some de- 
ranged but vensliglal conneclon with the renl 
world. Even amid thla mast cammercially exploita- 
tive of internatonıl gatherings, this bombing feels 
like n besmirching of the world's innocence, 

There is ne calculus of cruelty by which it lg pos- 
sible to say that onc senscicas killing ia worse than 
another, There are shocked, bereaved and indig- 
nuınt people (hls week in placca [lke Burundl, 
Incdloncala and Turkey, for whom the events in 
Atlanta İnıevitıbly seem secoıtdary. But for all their 
mınny fnults, the Olympic Gamcs remain one of the 
fuw practlenl expressions of global fellowship to 
have squrvived (more or leas) (his most destructive 
arıd Intolerant of centuries. Compared with univer- 
anl peace, justice and cqualily, doubtless the 
Olympics rank (nr don the lst of {deal interna- 
tonal aspirations, They are tarnished lin many 
ways, but (hey are, in the end the embodiment of 
the good slide of dte human spirit. The bombing 
atrikes right at the heart of the capacity for opti- 
tnlsm about our future, 

The nıast striking thing, at leaat from outalde 
America, 1s the fact that thls event puta the United 
Staten ûnı n par with the rest of us. After the homb- 
ings of the World Trade Centre, Oklahonın Clty and 
TWA8BOO — not to nıention the Waco alege and the 
whol: Llnabomber saga — the bombing of Alanta 
helps to underline that ideological terroriem is 
America's prublem too. The particular leason of 
Atlanta 1s that a violent culture recaps what it sows, 
but there are no simple answers to violence. And it 
is inevitable thnt the British will experience some 
schadenfreude at the fact li hag now happened in 
Amurica, a country that has been particularly 
qulek to lecture Britain about (he ease with which 
aur own problems could supposedly be solved. 
The reaction is instinctively and unconditionally 
sympathetic, hut there is also a voice that says “At 
fist they know what we're talking about". 

We have to ackrrowledge that the mare seriously 
the world takcs the Olympic Gamcs, the more they 
ure likely to reflect the world and become a target 
themselves. The Olympics provide an instant the- 
atte in which the determined fanatic can secure a 
worldwide audience, inside or outside the arena. 

Thc weekend's cvents will have been watched 
wilh particular anxiety in Sydney, host city of the 
next Olympic Games in 2000. Australians will in- 
stinctively” assume that Centennial Park could not 
happen in Sydney. But that is what they thought 
about Dunblane before the Part Arthur massacre, 
and the recent court case following the New South 
Walcs hback-packer scrial killings only acts as a fur- 
ther reminder that Australla is not immunc from 
any threat. The grim truth ia that nowhere is en- 
tirely safe from lone meu bent on violence, and 
that somcone, somewhere, will see cven the 
world's grentest sports festival as n justification for 
their own pathological anger. 


The sickness 
of a tiger 


NDONESIA luy bhecome, nlmost overnight, a 

huge cue mırk in the heurt of Southenst 
Asin. Derul r Presiclent Suharto's health haye 
fused with ilr visible cvidence on the slrevts of 
pqgmlar urrest. The fuws in this much touted nd- 
vertlsanent for the Aslan formula uf authori- 
tarlınism plus globalisndan are audcienly 
revenled,. Ordinary people do nut like the cnure 
nous disparities of Income, ihe pervasive corrup- 
tou, nnd (he clamuy paliical repression thal goes 
will it. The assuuınption that Suharto could lead 
his cuuniry inte the next century looks naive or 
sycophunlic: now the qucston is whuther he can 
survive tu the end of his current l{erm. 


son's boafly and soul are linked anl 
giving ııp an organ is like giving up 
parl of ones soul. As a result, fler 
are fewer than 200 kidney irans- 
plant operations in Japan Gch year, 
even hough 2000 people need 
then. Ry comparison, 1 0 kidney 
transplanls were pertormd it lh’ 
Uluilcel Hales lasl year. 

Sl. a growing umber of fipan- 
ese are varryÎng organ-danor iw 
{ne of them is Kiuchî, whist 
#rAMsS per nti n for his kidneys, 
eyes, heart, li skin and bone 
mirruwy lu bee 1: 1 for ramsplinl. "L 
believe uy soul cin live haypily it 
the next warld even if here is û 
ot my burly," he sail. 
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Mary Jordan in Tokyo 


IROFUMI KIUCHI'S hear1 
H was failing him, anl so was 

his country. Wilh lis life 
slipping away al agv 23, his only 
hope was a heart transplant, an np~ 
eration rssentially banned in Jian. 

Su Kiucli, frail and near cleuth, 

hoarcled a plane bound fr Los An 
geles. Fur almost 10 hours he xal 
strapped in ù cramped airline seal 
tahered to oxygen, an elecirw 
cardiuyriph and intrnveumus ımedli- 
dine, tekled by three lovturs. 
Hur clays alter, arı July A, LH 
arl al a young American li 
fie dept vicina was sew inte Ki- 
uchi ı1 UCLA Medial Center. 


ietl it to him. 
1 suppostd lu le 
killed by Jiu, by ibe: J "ا‎ 
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are Nure pow 
fl tin surgeons and that people 
must dcvept the life, ducl Ile tleath. 
that Gud anl nature inlerded for 


AY, û elical anl 
uciulogist a Tokuyana Uni 
hus researched organ sıll- 
ing iı India and the Philippines, the 
most popular organ mirkets fnr 
Japanese patients, as well] as in Viet- 
nam, Canıbodia, Sri Lanka incl 
Bangladesh. Awaya has interviewed 
and photographed 100 donors wlio 
swapped a kidney, bone marrow, 
even a cornea, for quick cash. 

Alhough legalizing all trans- 
plants and expanding the (lonor 
pool in Japan would not stop the 
global trade in human organs, it 
would reduce demand, Awaya said. 
But politicians are unwilling to 
upsel tradition. As {he country re- 
fuses to engage in a national discus- 
sion of technology versus tradition, 
peuple are dying for want of a trans- 
plant — something Yoshio Aranami 
would like people lo remember. 

‘Ten years ago, Arınamî watchecl 
his I15yearold daughler (lie of liver 
failure. As her cungenital dliscase 
mnde ler weaker und weaker, 

` Arananii beggecl tloctors Lo perfor 11 
a iraısplant to save ıer life, He still 
lives with “an ache in his heart" thal 
he did nal take ler abroad. 

Aranami consolecl hinsclf witlı 
the lhought {hat her death nig 
help the fransplant cause in Japan, 
Tuday, his hupe remains unfulfilled: . 
“Il iš impossible to imagine that all 
this time has passed and herv has 
been no progress,” 


tein. 

Takeshi Umehara, a respevted 
schular of Japanese culture, said 
Japnnese believe that "il is not only 
the brain that makes ıs human.” So 
for them, even a braiırclead person 
is alive unlil the lasl beat of hîs 
heart. A bill recognizing brain death 
as the legal end of life was iniro- 
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Japanese Are Dying 
For a Transplant 
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will pul a $10 nillion bouel issu ult 
the Novetuber billol lu ritisv' stumcy 
for low-incume unils. 

Andy ÛOlshin, the mayor cu- 
otdinalor an bnelessue 1 
qiearheadling û pill wri a iu. 
gramme lu my peuple lu chau 

ks for fur (itys 1 werk il ri" 


1 
tihn back 1 feeding peuple in pub 
lic. “low du solve hoelss- 
ESS? 1Û dot kaw," lie “Lut 
pple should uel lr j i 
Ihry ٤ ice li i 

Brown agro, incl 
wîl be lef alime unless they lil 
ihe | peuple 
doute: 
mus bre 
ing pole i mul like tl 
ılefecaling in lue str 
conduct hul causes 
arrested. J'I nul ignure I1 
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Menan streets . . . Many U.S, cilies have adopted hardline tllûtl 


towards society's most visible pour 


ised 1 morc coipiissh 
Dolishitg lis 
unpopulir melbhl of il 
policiug to chase {he lurmele 
lhe urban centre (wliiclh resullerl in 
their shiflingg tee hv suburlys?. 
Officials inate 15 percent uf 
the dily wı . populaliun — 
about HO — ix able 1o huld a jub. 
The rest nigln be meutdly ill, 
disablerl, aleulolit ur acliclr 
L Muir behivinur van 


YT has afhojurl 4 (wite 
png apprnach: building luw- 
ineame housing ind inpraving fhe 
eennny lo pruvicle jobs. He siuicl ler 
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West Coast 
Can’t Ignore 
Homeless 


Sharon Waxman 


OBERT KAHN was even more 

of a nuisance in jail than out of 
it. Outside, all the 4%year-old ar- 
livist did was feed the homeless 
without a permit, a crime that got 
him sentenced to 60 days. Insicle, lıe 
circulated pelilions, entertainecl 
journalists, clemandecl a law library 
und enjuyed marlyr slatus as the 
voice of the persevııled poor’. 

Sa ufficials kickecl him out about 

a manth early. Bu in ar out, Kahn is 
a reminder 10 San Franrisrans of 1 
cornplex prublem that simultane- 
ously mars the city's sopliislicaecl 
image and weiylis em ils conscience: 

lessness, 
one Lurns, men antl 
wumen are lying in ile gulter. A 
block fron Cily Hall, a crunk 
(shes his gerilals at the traffic. AU 
lnilecl Nations Plaza, a min in it 
frizzy wig niergus nuisily front it 
public Lîlet a> a dishevelled wamaıı 
accusts passers by with an aggres- 
sîve, “Hey! Yuu hiv a gootl one, my 
brather." 

Many nlher cities — New York 

musl prominenlly — have arloptet 
lıartlline alluuli savlely's 


must visiblı* [ıc To circumvent il 
I3 appeals curl ruling (ul 
beggin urm ot free spevth, 
unit ۴ 5 


bannitıg ruil walk 
andl xuliriliyg nenr cash 
lı be Didricl uf Colunt- 
gressive pmhandlling" law 
. which ile il it 


cime to aggressively refuesl 
money. 
San Fram isen Mayu’ Willie 


Brown, in ufliçe siuce January, las 


Trading on a Nalion's Weakness 


Surme critics will niturally wint 1 
focus mainly or exclusively urt 
ruism and the comquorale cullure. 
Inleel, Budweiser's role as an uff 
cial sponser of the 9Y6 Ceıtennial 
Ulympics will give everyone dlt oj 
portunity to ponder this fıcel of thie 
debate. But ihe subject of how the 
image of American Indians is being 
manipulated is also germane to llıe 
issue of American nationhood. 

People may still talk of “Indian 
Nations" but, in actuality, it is tine 


to emphasize thal Indians are also | duced in the Japanese parliament 


two years ago. But the issue is so 
sensitive that lawmakers have re- 
fused to debate it. 

Akihiko Noro, a member of the 
lower house of parliament who sup- 
ports the bill, argues that Japan has 
changedi and that a majority of the 
people aré willing to accept the con- 
cept of brain death. “Doctors want 
it, patients need it, and huncirecdls of 
people are going overseas to get" 
trasplanis, Noro sald. 

Nu! all transplants are banned in 
Japan. Cornea, kilney and bûne 
marruw Iransplants arc allowed be- 
cause {hey «do not require a brain- 
dead «(lonor. Bul there are few 
donors because uf the Japanese be 
lief thal boclies must remain intact’ 
for ile trip lo the afterlife. 

Tur the avernge Japanese, tle 
concept of donaling or receiving or- 
gans is exlremely vexing, said Soho 
Machida, who was a Buddhist monk 
for 20 years and now teaches at 
Princetun University. 

Machlda, who is visiting Tukyo. 
said many Japanese believe û per- 


Americans. Tlıey are U.S. citizens. 

After ! wrote a column last year 
opposing the practice of U.S. ath- 
letic teams being named after Indi- 
ans, some readers asked me if it was 
really worth my time and effort to 
focus on the topic, I had argued 
against the practice because such 
names tend lo set people apart ancl 
use them as mascots, My point was 
that in lhe most ethnically diverse 
nation on earih, il is imperative to 
promote fairness, decency und re 
spect among all our ethnic commnt 
nities, 

Indeed, seting people apart 
helps no une, Upcler no circunr 
stances should anyone's heritage be 
underscored for laughs or maney. 
When Iılians are dleluunianized, 
they are turner into objects. As ob- 
jects, they supposedly merit no par- 
ticular respecl ur seusitlvily, And 
anyone who professes to ignore 
where this night lead nûgll con- 
sider the logical exireımily of such 
thinking: “The only goucl Indian is a 
lead Indian." 


(ron Ihis unforiuuite fiw 
American lnlians 


than Ihe general population, Alcu- 
holism aınoug the Iucliins is one of 
the couniry’s must persislenl sockul 
problems. 

Buı has that kept U.S. beer manu- 
facturers in recent years from croSs- 
ing the line again by aciually 
targeting Indian consumers? Not 
unless you think the brand name 
Crazy Horse maalt liquor was chosen 
by acciclent. 

‘To be sure, Budweiser is untler- 
taking a different strategy in the 
United Kingdom. lt is defentling its 
ad canıpaign there on lhe grounds 
that ıhe commercials are targeting 
consumers who admire Indians in- 
stead of targeting the Indians them- 
selves. But such an explanation 
nıisses the poinL 

Beer drinkers everywhere ıuay 
deeply admire the American Indian 
as an ideal, but such ndnuiration 
daes not absolve anyone Iro COI- 
sidering the group in a social or 
moral vacuum. Specifically, the 
clodsin-sales eonnot be excused for 
having ignored the Indians’ disprer- 
porlinnate atkliction to alcohol, even 
if their Indian acis have been largely 
responsible for a 20 percent in 
crease in sales iı England over the 
last year, But tlie emphasis on the 
bottom line is also subjecting Bud- 
weiser to criticism now that it is ruii- 
ning commercials in the United 
States Ihat appear to mimic Leni 
Riefenstahl's cinematic glorification 
of the Berlin Olympics of 1936. 


OPINION 
Richard Estrada 


HEY CALL ıhem “lhump- 
thumps.” In places like Gallup, 
New Mexico, the term refers to the 
sond one hears as the front ancl 
rear axles of a car run over a 
drunken Indian who has passed out 
in the road. In winter, indigenous 
inebriates who die after falling 
asleep on the snow and ice are 
sometimes called "popsicles.” 

Appalling images? Appalling 
terms? Certainly. But as America 
once again lapses into the age-old 
practice of Indian bashing, it needs 
to remind itself that stark imagery 
often transcends the useful stigmati- 
zation of alcoholism and instead 
promotes the clehumanization of Iu- 
dians. The sıırprise is that corporate 
marketing is blazing new trails to 
insensitivity. 

Take Budweiser, for example, In 
the United Slates, tlie largest heer 
manufacturer on ihe planet İs run- 
ning commercials featuring alliga- 
tors and frogs. But in the United 
Kingdom, Budweiser is running 
cummercials on TV ancl in movie 
theaters showing happy Indians 
drinking in a bar. Four centuries 
after the arrival of the Europeans In 
America, isıı'l il about time for sac 
ely lo afford Indians basic respect? 
A little lıunıan cleceney? 

Ever since the days when Euro 
pean Iraders learıied of the Indians" 
wenkness for [irewater, outsiders 
have been trying to rake nıoney 
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occupation that would further 
siretch a military already spread 
thinly around the country. 

The Tamil Tigers, aniong the 
world's most disciplined and 
effective Insurgent groups, have 
specialized in well-planned and well. 
executed surprise altacks on 
military and civilian targets. The 
government's most overwhelming 
defeat of the civil war before 
Mullaittivu cante in Noveımber 1993, 
when rebels overran the 
base south of Jaffna and killed 700 
troops in a similar night assault, 

The Tamil Tigers appear to have 
adopted a stralegy of spreading 
their attacks around the country in 
an effort to keep government forces 
off balance and diverl them from 
their set ınilitary objectives. Besideş 
sporadic assaults on military pairols 
and Sinhalese settlements in the 
east, tlıe rebels launclıed an unsuc- 
cessful attack on Colombo's part in 
April and threatened summer 
visitors to Yala National Park in the 
southeast, far fron the war zone. 


by a newly’ farıned atlvecacy group, 
“Fight Crime: Invest in Kids,” run 
by veteran liberal activist santord | 
Newman. The police chiefs of 
Chicagu andl Buffalo, the former 
chiefs uf New York City’, Detruit and 
Washington arl tle heid ot the 
largest police orgunizatinn, Ihe Frac | 
ternal Order of Police, lender. 

A cynic miglıl argue lul tle liber- 
als anl Ihe chiefs — wlın are mosly 
mayoral appuiniees — lave jusl 
found new rhetoric ta support lhe 
old programs thal pump [ederal 
money into {he cities, But (hat view 
will not withsland the hardheaded 
sicerily of penple like Gil Ker 
tikowske, the Buffalo police chief. 
who sail “lhe preventive programs 
are gelting lost because everyone in 
polilics] is trying to grow lair on his 
chest in this elecliun year." 

„What he meruıs is shown by ihe 
juvenile erne bill Dole introduced. 
II woul allucate $100 million a year 
lor prevention progrianıs run by conr 
munily-based groups, ancl four tlmes 
{hat aınount far investigating, prose 
culling and jailing juvenile 

Bul {le whole $500 million wuuld be 
pail for by cutting “sucinl spending 
provisions" of the 1994 crime bill 
including intensive after-school and 
family counseling programs. 

James Alan Fox, the Norllıeast 
ern University cenler'’s clirector, Pre” 
sented studies froın the criminology 
literature showing that intensive 
early intervention programs can re 
duce the laler (lelinquency 
criminal behavior of at-risk youths 
by up to 80 percent. 

I was skeptical about thege case 
studies. But John J. DiUllo Jr. of 
Princeton, a scholar nuch 
by conservatives aıd who was not 
part of this group, told me that “the 
more scientific the study, the 
atronger the link and the more pos 
tive the results . . . Programs 
get responsible adults involved with 
atrisk kids can reduce later delin” 
quency and crime,” 

Teerragers now have the highest 
arrest rate for violent offense, and İA’ 
the next decade the number of teelr 
agers will explole — there are now 
3 mln children under 10, 7 

secuting today's teen crimi 
nals as adults may satisfy current 
political pressures, but we better be 
serious about preventing thélr 
younger brothers from becoming 
crîmirials — or wë are in big trouble. 
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moved to the fringes of Kilinochchi 
at the weekend, the Reuter news 
agency reported. Military officials 
said 15 soldiers were killed and 60 
wounded in the advance, 

Aid workers, except for 30 
associated with the Red Cross, 
evacuated the town. The govern- 
ment imposed an indefinite curfew 
in the area and urged residents to 
take refuge in schools and places 
of worship. 

A Defense Ministry statement 
said the offensive was undertaken 
“with the aim of destroying [Taınil 
Tiger] terrorists and their strong- 
holds in the mainland of the North- 
ern Province,” a clear reference to 
Kilinochchi, 

„ A Western (liplomatic source pre- 
dicted that government forces 
would capture the town, based on 
superior arms and firepower, but 
suggested a victory would lead to an 


Killing Off the Root 
Causes of Juvenile Crime 


COMMENT 
David S. Broder 


[ IS a paradox of current politics 

L thal the (urther removed an affi- 
vial is froın the front lines uf the war 
on crime, the tougher he is likely lo 
talk. Tlıat is particularly ihe case 
when İl comes lo viulence by juve- 
niles, a genuine probleın thal Ameri- 
vans rightly find alarming. 

When Republican presidential 
candidate Bob Dole talked about 
the issue in a radio address last 
mouth, he promised tn erack clown 
on these “merciless criminals CaPa- 
ble of committing the mosl vicious 
acts for lhe most trivial reasons: iı 
pair of sneakers or a football jersey." 

When President Clinton re- 
sponded a few days later, lıe spoke 
In ominous tones of the fact thal in 
the last two decades, “the number of 
homicides by teens who have guns 
has tripled." 

Botlı said prosecutors sliould have 
much more leeway lo try jiveniles 
charge with serious crime as aclults. 
IÊ a teen-ager commits a crime as 
an adult," Clinton said, “he shoul 
be prosecute! as an adult." Before 
leaving the Senate, Dole introduced 
legislation to allow adult prosecu- 
tions of people as young as 13 arl 
the death penalty for 16-year-olcls, 

But when a cross-section of police 
cliiefs was surveyed recently by 
Northeastern University's Center 
for Criminal Justice Policy on the 
effectiveness of four different ap- 
proaches to reducing crime and vio- 
lence, the least favored option was 
the one Dole and Clinton have en- 
dorsed — and many governors al- 
ready have put into effect. Only 14 
percent of the 540 chiefs surveyecl 
chose the policy of trying more 
juveniles as adults and sentencing 
more of them to adult prisons, 

,„_ About the same number said hir- 
ing additional police officers would 
be the best tool and a somewhat 
larger group said the priority should 
making parents legally liable 
when their children commit crimes, 
But three out of every four big city 
E e out of five in the 
overall sample said the best to 
reduce crime and violence i8 o iy 
creaşe investment İn programs that 
help all youngsters get a good start, 
‘These findings were reported at a 
Washington press briefing recently 


The combination of the military 
defeat at Mullaittivu and the 
terrorist bombing in the middle- 
class Colombo suburb of Dehiwala 
suggested that the Tigers have 
regrouped and regained the 
initiative, 

The Sri Lankan military lıustled 
to demonstrate anew its supremacy 
on the battlefield by launching an 
offensive last week, to capture 
Kilinochchi, the northern town 
where the rebela reestablished their 
administrative center after being 
flushed from the Jaffna Peninsula, 
Kilinochchi, just south of the penin- 
sula, was where Tigers took hun- 

dreds of bodies of dead soldiers and 
handed them over to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to show off their 
conquest of Mullaittivu, 

Government troops from the 
Elephant Pass base, backed by 
armar, artillery and air cover, had 


8 new leader, President Pierre 
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Bangurambona, a shy man who 


flicked bits of earth from his fingers 


3 he spoke, was preparing his 


polato fiekl for planting, crackin, 

into the rich dark soil with lis hoe 
Like most Hulu farmers, he toils on 
laul owned by Tutsis, who for 


cvatles have controller the coun- 


try's ecanomic ancl politica! life. 


Bangurambona insisted that the 


fighting in Burundi doeg not ent 
anale from Hulu peasants hating 


Iry's debilitaled stale on puliticians 
lusting for power, 


“We dlo not hale each ather,” he 


salt. “It is the politiclans who are 
misunderstanding each other, If 
they try to understand each other, 
and share the power, maybe the 
problems will end.” 


ek 
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Tamil Rebels Resurgent in Sri Lanka 


Kennath J. Cooper in Colombo 


— by the end of this year or the 
next — a 13-year rebellion that has 
claimed more than 43,000 lives and 
slowed economic growth in this 
tropical island nation off India's 
southern tip. 

But the optimistic projections 
came before the resurgent Tamil 
Tigers inflicted on government 
forces thelr worst defeat of the 
civil war last week, overrunning an 
isolated military base in the north- 
east and apparently killing more 
than 1,000 soldiers in a battle that 
has raged ever siııce. 

As government reinforcements 
entered the devastated camp last 
week, two bomb blasts on @ com- 
muter train just outside Colombo, 
the capital, killed al least 63 per- 
sons in what appeared to be the 
rebels’ violent way of marking the 
anniversary of the war's beginning 
in July 1983. 


A soldier stands guard as Burundi! 
Buyoya, addresses the press last we 


Burundians are used 1o coups | a 


tuppled guvernmenls | d 


fighting thal devastates 


Tutsis. Instead, he blamed the coun- 


first free presidential 


"Wluever learla us in the right 


tunate is that there is war.” 


antl attempted coups. Since the 
country of 6 million wen indepen- 
dence Irom Belgium 34 years Af, 
ils people have suffered through 1 
halfuzen 
dıl at least as many aborled coups. 
The 
Burundi today is the fallout of the 
ississination of ils first [lutu presi 
tlent, Mekhiur Nclnclaye, in a failed 
nilitary coup in %3. Ndadlaye had 
beaten Buyoya in July 1993 in the 


way, thut is who is acceptable," 
Leopold Bangurambona, 30, a 
potato farmer, said diplomatically. 


HE ETHNIC separatist 

Tamil Tiger rebels have 

bounced back since gov- 
ernment troops forced them from 
their stronghold in the town of 
jalîna last December and then 
from the rest of the northern Jaffna 
Peninsula in May. 

The rebels’ retreat into the jungle 
before more and better-armed 
troops raised questions about thie 
fighting abilly of the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam, who have 
sought an independent slate to insu- 
late Sri Lanka's mosily Hindu ‘Tamil 
minority from discrimination by the 
predominantly Budcihist Sinhalese 
majority. 

Presilent Chandrika Baudara- 
naike Kumarmungn and Deputy 
Defvuse Minister Anurudcla Rat- 
walte gan lo talk of finishing off 


Burundi’s 
Peasants 
Want Peace 


Stephon Buckley in Songo 


LONG the wineling roaul tual 

CR slic through He lush land- 

seape leutlumg luwarl ibis village Fil 

miles swılh ol Burundli's capital, Bu- 

jumbura, children lie on the grass, 
waving as cars whip by. 

n thr nirldle of the rua, cow 
herders xap at lheîr cattle witlı 
sticks. rushing thenı oul of the way 
uf oımaming vehicles. In fiells, 
farmers hack al the soil with their 
hovs: uthers pick teu 

Ir Burundi's countryside, where 
45 percem uf this small central 
African country's peophe five, peace 
has prevailed since the military car- 
ried out a coup last werk, ostensibly 
lo try to halt blavdshecl belween the 
country’s Hutu majorilw and Tutsi 
minority. 

Sporalic fighting bulween Bu- 
rundi's ıverwhelningly Tutsi army 
antî Hutu rebels has 1aken the lives 
of more than 150,000 Burundians 
since 1993, In some months, fight- 
ing kills as nıany as 1,000 people, 
mosily civilians, 

Last week the army overthrew 
the country’s Hutu president, who 
has taken refuge in the American 
ambassador's house. In his place, 
the military installed Pierre Buyoya. 
a former major who led a military 
government fran 1987 to 1993. 
Buyoya said he has taken power "to 
restore peace and securiy for Bu- 
runrli.” 

The peasanls co not kuow if 
Buyoya, a Tutsi, can, or will, bring 
peace, But they (ku know Ihat rebel 
rakls anl the army's reprisal nıas- 
sacres lave exhauslel (hem. 

Without peace, they cannat cult 
vue their fells. They cannot feel 
heir chikiren ur send tem Ww 
school. They cannot pick [wir lea 
amd coffee, 

“Whoever is running the counlry’ 
ıneeels to bring peace,” sall Nestor 
Ntahunkuriye, «Û, a tailor. “lle 
prasınts necod lo live, lo live in 
pear." Niahonkuriye sat outside at 
hig sewing ınachine, tape measure 
around his neck, a plastic bag 
stuffed with fabric at his side, his 
ashe left fout pressing the ma- 
chine's lever as he sewed ù pair of 
pants, 

“The leaders conte and lhey go," 
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ETA escalates bombing campaign in Spain | Atlanta loses 


the spirit of 
Lillehammer 


COMMENT 
Alain Glraudo 


Peace Prize, Aclolfo Pérez Esquivel. 
On July 19, a high courl clecidedl 
to bring proceeclings agains the 45 
members of lhe execuive of Herri 
Balasuna (HB), ETAsS political 
wing, on the grounds that (hey had 
collaborated with an armel group. 
They had distributed, before the 
March 3 election, a videv in whiclı 
ETA scl forth ls demands. 
The acliun against the HB leader- 
ship may cause furlher tensions in 
the Basque Country, as the judi- 
ciary has traditionally turned a blind | Games. The Norwegians were 
ceye lo the relationship betwen lhe | Just n4 proud and happy tu hast 
two organisations. a global sporting event ar (hu 

On 1his oceasion 1he miygisirale | American South is toduy, Jhty 
in charge of lhe case, Baltasar Gar- | clinplayed thelr pautriolsnt by 
aan, felt HB had overstepped ihe | wuving thousands of litle 
mark in condoning Lhe nuurders in | Norweginn flags, Just aH counl- 
VFebruary of Ihe lawyer Fernand | Hess Americans have been 
Mugica aud ù former cunstilutioul | waving the: Stars and Stipa. 
court president, Francisco Tomas y | But the similarity belween 
Valienie — murders tial cuuswl | Dllehnmmer and Alanta ends 
widespread indignation iu Spit. wilh the events lhemselven. 

Paris anl Madrîd are HOW tv’ The Norwegînns' love of spurt 
operating in the fight against ETA. Û knew no frontiers: ey endthusi« 
“This was confirmed un July 21 whe | astically applauclecl winners and 


E AIRE ARREER EN MEIN 
DuRITIQE / 


TWAS Hs freezing in 

Lilchamımer during the 149-1 
Winter Olympics as it has bazan 
sweltering İn Atlanta since the 
beginning of the centennial 


‘Imagine getting arrested at the height of the tourist season!" 


Basque separatism 

once again tops Madrid's 
political agenda, writes 
Michel Bêle-RIchard 


HE Basque separatist organ- 
isation, ETA, lıas stepped up 
its terrorist campaign in 
Spain, in accordance with its now 
familiar summer policy of targeting 
tourist resorls in an altempl to (lis- 
courage foreign visitors. Thirteen 
bounibs were recently let off willin 
the space of 11 days, including the 
July 3u blast al Reus Airport near 
Tarragona wlıich injured 35, anortg 
them a score of British lourisls. 
ETA's new offensive follows a 
week-long ceascfire it observed at 
ıhe end of June. The group had 
called on the new Spanish govern- 
ment to give "a clear and public an- 
swer as to its intenlious with a view 
to solving the conflict in the Basque 
Couniry", tu agree 1o ils “right lu 
selfcleterminalion", and {o accept 


losers nlike, whever Iheir' 
country of origin, People from 
ul over the world had ceme tı 1 
Lilehammer, and LiHehammer’ 
welcomed thuın wilh open arms. 
ls there, one wonders, û ا‎ 
clinic faclor affects the 
degree of gencrsily a host 
nation dispky's towards ils 
#uesls? It is tempting to think 
su: what we have witnessed iıı 
Aunt, in temperures SU U 
higher than in Lillhummtr, is 
woarlls away from lhe sheer 
jubilalion of that wintry evenl. 
There would be little puint in 
an apinion pollster asking 
apectators filing into Atlanla's 
Olympic park what they though 
of, say, France’s gold-medallisis 
— who include judokas David 
Douillet and Djamıel Bouras, 
cyclist Jcannie Longo and 
fencer Laura Flesset — because 
the number of people who had 
heard of them would be 
statistically insignificant. 

Itcould not be otherwise. 

Americana are interested only in 
America. The Olympic Games 
are merely an opportunity for 
Americans to wallow in sell 
congratulation. They chant 
“USA” like a fanatical mantra if 
an American is competing. 

It all began with the July 19 
opening ceremony. After each 
national delegation had marched 
past in an atmosphere of barely 
pollte indifference, American 
spectators went crazy when their 
own delegation, the last, entered 
the ataditım, Only one anthem 
was sung, the Star-Spangled 
Banner, whereas protocol 


Frenclı police, appirenlly acting uli 
a tipyaff frum the Spanish atulhuri- 
ties, nrresled seven sepAralist d- 
livisls al a remole farmhuuse in tu 
French Py: j. Their haul in- 
cluded Juliiu Alxura Eguruki, 
known us "Potolu", who is (Muught 
to be ETA's Uliîrel in coruıuiınd. 

“The first serious test f Franco’ 
Spanish relalions on the Basque 
issue came on May 4, ihe day Azar 
took office, when France haarleıl 
over Jose Autonio Urrutikuctiax, 
known as Josu Ternera, whu wis 
regarded aş an imporlant ınember 
ofılıe ETA leadership. 

There are rumours İn the Basque 
Country that the closeness of cur- 
rent FrancoSpanish cooperation 
may extencl beyoncl palice level, and 
thal Pauîs could play a pari in paving 
the way for lalks with ETA — 
though that is unlikely [or the tinne 
being and has been officially leniecl 
by the Aznar governnıenit. 

(July 23 and 25) 


ا ا ا 
New PM promises to modernise Greece‏ 


the coalilion between Ciller and 
Necmeltin Erbakan, leader of the 
pro-lIslamic Welfare party, and the 
risk that Turkish foreign policy may 
become inflamed by nationalist 
feelings. 

They argue that because Welfare 
is not a monolithic party the most 
intelligent policy would be to en- 
courage ils more pragmatic wing, to 
which Erbakan is thought to be- 
long, so that it no longer needs 


either the support of the fundarmen- 


talists or a coalilon with Ciller in 
order to govern. 


According to that argument, the 
only way to help Turkey and 


discourage it from lurnlng its back | normally requlrea the Greek and 


Olymple anthenıs to be played. 
‘That set the tone, Ever since 
then, the crowds have shown 
onfy two kinds of reaction: indif- 
ference or hysteria, NBC, the 
officlal television channel cover- 
ing the Olympic Games, which 
decldes which pictures it sends 


indifference. So it has concen- 

trated on American champions. 
We had alrcndy come to the 

conclusion that Ailantn wan leşs 


on Europe is to give İt money. In 
other words, Greece would not be 
hostile to the EU providing Turkey 
with financial aid, provided specific 


strings were attached. 


Simitis has {ess than a year to 
n this new policy el After 
being approved first by parliament, 
by Pasok, he now needs only | out, naturally prefers hysteria to 
the verdict of the ballot box to usher 
in what is widely seen as a new ern 
in Greek history. It is an era that will 
finally bring down .the curtain on 


then 


the period that followed the miîlilary j than 100 per cent efficent on 


the organisational side. What we 


dictatorship of 1967-74, and which, 


for betler or [or worse, was embod had nat expected was such A 


crude display of sellshness. -: 
. : July 25) E 


ied by Papandreou. 
. u 23( 


neces 10 be served in full. He at- 
tukked the Sacialist government's 
litlerrorisl policy und iceustel il 
ul "capitulaling" t0 ETA. 

In guvernmenl he initially 
alopled iı mere liberal stance andl 
slopped crilicising Xavier Ar zallus's 
Basque Nationalist party for calling 
fur secret talks with ETA. 

Receully, however, the deputy 
prime minister, Francisco Alvarez 
Lascus, relurnedl {0 the govern- 
ments previous position when he 
rcjectecl the idea of any secret talks 
with ETA uniil il had officially de- 
cided to lay down ils weapons. 

The previous government hacl 
been saying ınuch the same thing, 
bul it emerged thal Felipe 
Gunzalez's public statements (lid 
not always square with the facts; his 
government! had built up lines of 
communication wilh lhe separalist 
organisation, uotably through the 
Argentine winner af the Nobel 


But that is not the only reason 
why Simitis has decided to abandon 
his predecessor's populist stance on 
Greece's EU allies, Nato and major 
international issues. Greece wants 
to be able to act as a driving force in 
the Balkans by “exporting stability” 
rather than fomenting trouble, and 
by drawing on its own experience to 
help the Balkan countries move 
closer to western Europe. 

There remains the problem of 
Turkey. As was shown at the begin- 
ning of the year in the clash be- 
tween Athens and Ankara, Greek 
foreign policy has been dominated 
and clistorted by tensions with its 
neighbour. 

The Greek government naturally 
felt some concern when a pro 
Islanlc prime minister came to 
power in Turkey last month. But U 
also took a malicious pleasure in 

polnting out to its EU partners (hat 
they had been wrong to place their 
rust in Turkey and interpret Tansu 
Cillers Chanel suits as. proof of 
Ankara's pro-western stance. 

Prime ministerial sources see the 
issue in slightly more.sophisticated 
terms, They are lesa worried about 
the coming to power of the Is- 
lamists than about the flimsiness of 


A week laler the bubs slarterl 
exploring again. When the islerior 
minister, juiue Mayor ruja, visiled 
those injured in le Tarragona 
blast, he slressed thal the gover 
ment would not be deflected from 
its anliterrorisl axl prison policy. 

Before the airport was bunbecl 
the prime minister, José Maria 
Aznar, had announced that new 
measures to fight lerrorism woul 
be decided un within a weh, Ful- 
lowing the encl of the ceasefire, 
which lal been widely seen as a 
gesture by ETA towards the new 
government (tlıough the lalter dis- 
missed it as a “trap"), Aznar seemed 
to be moving towards a hardening 
of the governmenl's position, 


After conıing to power his conser- 
vative People's party had relaxed ils 
intransigent stance on the Basque 
issue. Before the election, Aznar 
was particularly hostile to a policy of 
rehabilitalion and called for all sen- 


the Maastricht convergence crite- 
ria. To do that the government will 
have 10 fight inflation, which now 
stands at 8 per cent, reduce the bud- 
get deficit, bring down effective in- 
terest rates, which are the highest 
in Europe and discourage invest- 
ment, and ensure that grants 
promised by the so-called “Delors II 
package” are used in the most effi- 
cient way. 

Also on the agenda are a mad- 
ernisation of Greece's institutlons, a 
reform of ite bloated civil service, 
and a redefinition of the objeclives 
of atatc-owned companies, some of 
which will be privatised. Action will 
be laken in the areas of defence and 
soclal benefits, which the govern- 
ment hopes to improve despite 
spending restrictions. 

A source close to the prime min” 
ister says: “We're caught İn a vicious 
triangle. The Maastricht criteria, 
. our welfare state and our defence 
epending, which is the highest in 
Europe İn relalive terms, are incor 
patible.". : : 

One of tlie aims of another 
government priority, to develop a 
new approach to foreign policy 
iseues, Is to reduce longterm de- 
fence spending. ,: .:. ر‎ 


and announce a limited number of: 
modest but specific projects that 


the resull of ı “democratic debale” 
alnong Basques on lhe issue. 

An answer of a kind came [run a 
meeting un June 25 of deımocralic 
Basque parlies belonging to ihe 
anlrterrorisl pci. They offered to 
slart talks wilh ETA nı condition it 
released the prison warder, José 
Antonio Orlega Laru, whom il kid- 
napped on January 17, ended its 
violence, and recognised ihe politi- 
cal plurality of the Basque people. 

The Basque purlies had nul 
shown such unity lor some time but, 
despite the united front, ETA 
turned down their offer, even 
though Basque public opinion and 
arganisations sympathetic to the 
separatists supported an extension 
of the ceasefire. 

The government also made a ges- 
ture by regrouping in the Basque 
Country 33 of the 500 ETA mem- 
bers being hell in jails all over 
Spain, and by promising to consider 
doing the saıme for other detainees. 


Daniel Vernet in Athens 


ت اوک ی ب ا 
A FTER his victory at last‏ 
month's congress of the ruling‏ 
Pan-Hellenic Socialist Movement‏ 
{Pasok) — and now that he no‏ 
longer has his predecessor, the late‏ 
Andreas Papandreou, looking over‏ 
his shoulder — Greece's prime‏ 
minister, Costas Simitis, is deter-‏ 
mined to act quickly on his promise‏ 
to modernise the country and its po-‏ 
Titical life.‏ 

An indication of the government's 
new strategy came last week with 
the lifting of Greece's veto on Euro- 
pean Union aid to southern and 
eastern Mediterranean countries. 
The veto had been prompted by & 
dispute earlier this year between 
Greece and Turkey over the sover- 
eignty of a liny island im the Aegean. 

With a general election due in the 
autumn of 1997, Simitis will make a 
policy speech in September in 
which he will spell out his priorities 


can be implemented before the 
country.goes to the polls. . - 

The government has outlined pri 
orities in different’ areas, On the 
econonyy, the aim is to conform to 
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filled jobs of the guards at the Prado 
(imagine staring at Velazquez's Las 
Meninas every clay for 40 years), In 
the process, he gives us some won- 
derful scenes, such as the mangled 
interview between a Tlıatcher-like 
British prime nıinister and a high- 
ranking Spanislı politician, during 
which the interpreter substitutes his 
own questions for those of the 
participants, so Ihat when the 
Spaniard asks his Brilish counter- 
part whether slıe wauıts tea, the in- 
lerpreter recasts the queslion as 
“Tell me, do the people in your 
country love you?” What follows is a 
minuel of missed] connections that 
is both hilarioıts and affecting. 

Anytime the narrator looks, lhe 
sees something; anylime he listens, 
he catches an intriguing snippet of 
conversation. To a large extent, he 
is less a character than a mode of 
perception, a point of view. True to 
his calling as translator, he seeıns 
far less attentive to the origin or in 
pact of experience than to the mere 
act of recording and conveying it. 

The underlying problem, though, 
is that nobody can be perceptive all 
the time, and even uımitigated per- 
ceptiveness becomes a little grating 
unless it is filtered through an en- 
gaging personality, which Marias's 
protagonist doesn't have. As a re- 
sult, there are moments in the novel 
when the reacler wishes tlıat the 
narrator stopped looking and simply 
joined in the fray or at least got out 
of the way long enough 1o let the 
other characters go about their 
clirty business. 

But this is only a quibble. Ably 
rendered in English by Margaret 
Jull Costa — a translalor's transla- 


tor, if there ever was one — A Heart 
So White is an entertaining and 
intelligent novel thal illustrates one 
of the ways in which younger 
Spanish novelists have aclvanced 
beyond the drnb, count-your-tapas 
realism of much contemporary 
Spanish fiction. 


Falling Into a World of Color 


he suffers [rom ihe olher orphan 
bays, who mock his belief in his 
while family and whose cruelly is 
inflame by his weakness and his 
injurien, 

One day Shelton just walks away 
from the orphanage, He iries to run 
but can't. In another plot wrinkle 
that Brown can't quile iron smoolh, 
on the ınorning he walks away tle 
son-in-law of the Soniats' nursemaid 
happens to be watching for him 
outaîde the orphanage. This man, 
Minou Parrain, has gone looking for 
Shelton because Margaret has 
recently died and the nursemaid is 
herself near death, Only Dickens 
can really get away with this sort of 
thing, but because of his lyric inten- 
sity, Brown almast succeede. 

Minou takes Shelton home to his 
shotgun house and although Shel- 
ton still aches for the Soniat house, 


mounting tension of, for example, 
Great Expectations, Shelton goes 


. from crippled boy. to famous painter,’ 


and he learns to turn the moments’ 
in his life of despair or joy, of rejec-. 
tlon or revelation, into paintings. 
Shelton comes across as a palpa-: 
ble but peychologically complex! 
character. The novel doesn't pro- 
pose any neat conclusions about 
race, Most of the drama of Shelton's 
life has its origin in fiig blackness, : 
and yet he seems to have lived in bis 
skin more comfortably than most, 
no matter their color, 


In the Best of Families 


The House Of The Seven Gables as 
told to Laurence Sterne, and you 
begin to form some idea of the dark 
truths and bright ideas that make 
up the novel, 

The intriguing cast of characters 
includes the narrator's father, Ranz, 
an aging, caped Lothario who has 
survived three wives; Luisa, the nar- 
rator's wife, who develops a strange 
intimacy with her father-in-law; 
Berta, a former lover who spends 
her spare time looking for a mate 
through the personal ads; Custar- 
doy, a childhood buddy who has 
grown İnto an expert forger of 18th- 
century French art and who may 
also be having anı affair with his best 
friend's wife; and Miriam, a Cuban 
mulatta whose life briefly intersects 
with the narrator's during his 
honeyınoon in Havana. 

An endless stream of cute or 
acute reflections trickle from the 
restless mind of the narrator, who 
ventures opinions on everything 
from the finer points of tranglating 
Shakespeare (the novel's title 
comes from Macbeth, which gives 
you a clue as to what the family's 
secret is all about} to the stress- 


daughter, Margaret. Although the 
year was 1926 (and not, say, 1826), 
Shelton, who is black, was pur- 
chased as a gift for his sickly daugh- 
ter, herself only 17 and crippled 
with a disease that would kill her 
bere age of 30. 

Despite the shameful way in 
which the Soniats got him, with its 
shades of slavery, Shelton was 
raised and lavished with love as 
Margaret's own child — the physi 
cal impossibility of which, because 
he is as black as she is white, Shel- 
ton does not realize even at the time 
of his fall from the tree. He learns of 
it only fro the policemen who pick 
up his crushed body. 

After the fall he can only tell the 
policeman that his mother is white, 
which they rightly doubt, as do the 
nuns at the Catholic hospital where 
he is taken. Once he has healed as 
much as he will, he is moved to a 
home for black orphans, where he 
will remain for five years; 

Here the plot calls for consider. 
able suspension of disbellef, Many, 
many pages later Brown offers an 
explanation for the Soniats’ curious 
inability to find Shelton, Although 
the explanation is not illogical, it is 
still far from convincing. But the 
point, in any case, iş that Shelton 
has fallen out of the white world and 
a the Hak 

uring his time in the orphan. 
Shelton retains his a god 
hearted nature, in spite of his appaf- 
ent abandonment by 'the Soniats, 
whose house he still pines for as 
home, And in spite of the treatment 


Gustavo Perez Firmat 


A HEART SO WHITE 

By Javier Marlas 

Translated from the Spanish 

By Margaret Jull Costa 
Harvil/HarperCollins. 279pp. $24 


HIS NOVEL could have been 

many things — a love story, a 
murder mystery, a tale about the 
loss of innocence and the burden of 
guilt, a study of the complicated, 
sometimes sinister negotiations be- 
tween fathers and sons or husbands 
and wives. Instead, however, Javier 
Marias — one of the best-known 
and most interesting novelists to 
have emerged in Spain during the 
last 15 years — takes bits and 
pieces of wlıat could lıave been and 
puts them together into a book that 
is as quirky as it is brilliant. 

Narrated by a talkative thirty- 
something who nıakes a living as an 
interpreter for the United Nations 
the story ambles leisurely across 
two continents and tliree genera- 
tions, eventually settling on a 
decades-old family secret concern- 
ing the narrator's father. Imagine 


Robert Wilson 


ا ت 
THE WRECKED, BLESSED BODY‏ 
OF SHELTON LAFLEUR‏ 

By John Gregory Brown 

Houghton Mifflin. 257pp. $21.95 
جات‎ 


E WRECKED, Blessed Body 
Of Shelton LaFleur, John Gre- 
gory Brown's lyrical and thoughtful 
second novel, revisits questions of 
race in New Orleans, the subject 
and setting of Decorations in A 
Ruined Cemetery, his award- 
winning first. Although the new 
book's strength — what makes 
Brown stand out among young Hiter- 
ary novelisls — is the power and 
rhythm of his prose, he has an en- 
thusiasm for plot that 1s rarer than it 


should be among serious novelists 


of any age. This new novel is as 
tangily complicated as its title. 

In it, Shelton LaFleur, an old man 
who has achieved distinction as a 
painter, tells the story of his life. 
Three things in that life have de- 
fined it: his race, his art and the 
accident that wrecked his body — a 
fall at the age of 8 from a large oak 
tree in New Orleans's Audubon 
Park. That (all, which left Shelton 
barely able to walk, landed him “not 
just in the firt and oak leaves and 
roots nnd not just beyond lhe hear- 
ing of family ears and the sight of 
family eyes but in a place beyond 
everything he'd ever seen or heard 
or known." 

The family consisted only of 
Edward Soniat, a wealthy white 
man, and his unmarried, childless 


16 he Washington ost / BOOKS 
Between the Lines 


longs in an amateur opereita, on the 
inside of a jokey greeting card, or in 
the annals of an old-fashioned po- 
elry society . . . It's tlıe one thing in 
the world everyone wants, but for 
some reason people are obliged to 
pretenki love is trifling and foolish ..." 

Love makes only the most cameo 
appearances on the nonfiction list 
tlıis year, overwhelıned by scandal 
and celebrity, screeds and telltales. 
But there is goorl news as well. 

‘There has been a renaissance of 
palilical books from tle dormant 
left-ofcenter. One is EJ. Dionne's 
look on progressive politics, a 
treatise more thoughtful and cer- 
tainly hopeful than its tille: They 
Only Look Deal. 

As for lhe resurrected, one af the 
very besl anilyses of American soci- 
ciy, Habils Of The Heart, has heen 
reissued wilh an insighlful new in- 
trotluction by the same five authors. 

Jim Fallows, meanwhile, beats up 
an tlıe mıedia in ways that the less 
perınissive {and less sensitive) of us 
regarcl as healthy. In Breaking The 
News, Fallows is best when describ- 
ing the "competitive glibness . . . 
polarization and overstatement” of 
talk-show journalists, and when crit- 
ivizing Lhose who analyze the poli- 
tics of an issue rather than the 
issue, 

For proof of this rebuke, there is 
Jonathan Kozal's sober look at the 
overlooked: children who live in the 
worst poverty pockets of urban 
America. In one moment of Amaz- 
ing Grace a mother with AIDS is 
toll about compassion fatigue 
among Lhe well-todlo and she says, 
“[ don't understand what they have 
done to get so tired." 

lf Kozol is a lonely voice, there's 
an explosion of books lamenting 
family. One of the best is Mary 
Pipher's The Shelter Of Each Other. 
She writes of children growirig up in 
the “consumption oriented, elec 
tronic community that is teaching 
them very different values fronı 
those we say we value.” She is a 
wise companion in family un- 
friendly times, 

But it's fathers who have really 
been filling the family bookshelves. 
This year there are treatises on 
absent fathers and memoirs of re- 
menıbered fathers. 

Of these, Mary Gordon's book on 
herself/her father is an astonish 
ingly brave meditation on The 
Shadow Man, who was the false 
foundation of her own life, “My 
father died when [] was seven years 
old,” she writes, “I always thought 
that was the most important thing 
anyone could know about me.” 
Painfully, piece by piece, she ex- 
humes a man with a different name, 
language, nationality, resumé, In 
the process, she is as unsparingly 
honest about herself as about her 
father. 

Finally, if nane of these books ap- 
peals to you, Jou can always cuddle 
up with the winners of the Bulwer: 
Lytton Fîclion Contest, the award 
thal annually honors contestants 
who achieve the ultimate In bad 
writing. 

This year they gave tlıe grand 
prize to Janice Estey of Aspen, 
Colorado, far the following para- 
graph: “'Ace, walch you head!’ 
hissed Wanda urgently, yet some- 
how provocalively, through red, full, 
sensuous lips, but le coulcin'l, you 
know, since nobody can actually 
watch more than part of his nose or 
alittle cheek or lips if he really tries, 
but he appreciated her warning.” 

Way to go Janice. Next year the 
best-seller list! 


Ellen Goodman offers 
an alternative selection 
of great holiday books 


T'S SUMMER. You promised to 
become computer literate, but 
suddenly yotı remember that 

even Bill Gates chose (o write a 

book. You've struggled with virtual 

reality, but now you figure you'rl 
ralher relax will a novel, You've 
surfed ihe Internet, but you find 

yuırselfî longing to read in a 

hammock, 

Mennwhile, lhe best-seller list 
sounds more like the McLaughlin 
Group than the Ilterary round table. 
‘The authors yell: “Rush Limbaugh 
is a Big Fat Idiot!" or “We're Righl, 
‘Teyre Wrong!" And you can't be- 
lieve thal there are still Iwo — cout 
"en, hyo — ÛJ. Sinıpson books in 
the lape 10. 

Not to worry. As a public service, 
Tance again offer an alternative and 
quirky lisl of books which haye 
nothing in conımon except that I 
rend ard enjoyed tlıenı. 

To begin with, Snow Tallîng On 
Cedars is as gontl a vehicle as any to 
help you out of Ihe everyday speed 
zone. Davirl Guterson sinks slowly 
into sland life in midcenlury Puget 
Sound. 

The backrlrop of this slory is a 
murder trial, but it evokes the 
derper mysteries of a tightly knit 
anl lethally diviled communily 


You can't believe that 
there are still two 

— count 'em, WO — 
O.J. Simpson books In 
the top 10 bestsellers 


where “no one trod too easily on the 
emotions of another” until forced to, 

There is a very different ang 
deserted island setting for Amelia 

Earhart's posihumous life story. 1 
Was Amelia Earhart opens in 1937 
afer the aviatrix's mysterious dis- 
appearance. But Jane Mendelsohn’s 
reverie on the "Joneliest of hero- 
ines" touches women of our own 
time who push at the edges of fame 
and expeclalions and only discover 
real life after they crash. 

In some ways, Vienna Daniels, 
the heroine of Katherine Mosby's 
novel was also a deserted woman, 
Private Altars is the tale of an edu- 
cated urban bride who arrived in a 
small West Virginia town in the late 
1920s. This designated eccentric, a 
recluse with two children, is the 
central figure of a truly Gothic 
Southern story. 

To complete this trilogy of 
women is the elderly Italian narra- 
tor in Susanna Tamaro's extended 
letter to an estranged grand- 
daughter, Follow Your Heart trips 
sometimes over the threshold be- 
tween sentiment and sentimentality, 
But the grandmother bequcaths a 

wisdonı as earthy and well{lestecdl as 
the family's cake pan. 

Having wallowed happily in The 
Stone Diaries last year, I've begun 
working my way back through 
Carol Shiekls's earlier novels with 
delight. The Republic Of Love is a 
thoroughly modern and, thercfore, 

skeptical love story of a thrice- 
married 10-year-old DJ and a never 
nıarried folklorist. 
This is "just a love story” the way 
The Stone Diaries was “jusl a life 
story." “Love,” Shields writes, “be- 


APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 19 


Technical Centre for Agricultural 
and Rural Co-operation 
ACP-EU Lomé Convention 


Centre Techique de Coopération 
Agricole et Rurale 
Convention de Lomé 


A 
PUBLICATION OFFICER 


CTA is an Intemattonal organlsatlon, based in the Netherlands, that was created undar 
the Lome Convention to promote the transfer, axchange and utillsation of Information 
lo strengthen agricultural and rural development in the ACP cauntries {70 African, 
Caribbean and Pacific countrles,) 

sibilities 
As a senlor member of staff, the post holder will be expected to: 


- Co-ordinate the publication of all the centre's institutional publicatlons, which 
include a bi-monthly bullstin in English and French, an annual report, conference 
proceedings, study reports and, occastonally, bibllographies and directories. 


- Edit English-language publications. 


Contribute to iha developrnant of the cantre's publications pallcy and manage lls 
day-to-day implernantalton; Ws will Inclucle mainlaining ralalions witlı consullarit 
adilors, publlshars, translators and printers. 


Provide supporl to the Centre's co-publicalion programe. 


Will other $. develop and ınanage an inltegraled projranmınu 10 stranmlhrns 
agricullural camnuımıcalion capabilıties In ACP sountres, chi an ıntegyraler I 
programme of traırıing in selentiflc conımunicalıcaı, 


-  Devalop and manage the Centre's phoio-library. 


Profile 
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tave Enyltah as thee tit we kı larJuacge An ba Huet ın Franrh nola ho 1 
Prtuguare cr Spimish wouılcl be an adtlecd aclvantalgjrzi: 


have ûl leit Û venrs @» perience in edilıng and publishing wits 2p .# tı 
agr@ulural sciariie43 and ievalopmenl activıhas. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES 
Mona, Jamaica 


ALCAN PROFESSOR OF CARIBBEAN 
SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 


UWI CENTRE FOR ENVIRONMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT (UWICED) 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified candidates for the post of ALCAN 
PROFESSOR OF CARIBBEAN SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT at the University of 
the West Indies Centre for Environment and Development which is located at the Mona 
Campus. The Chair was establislıed by an endowment to the University from Alcan 
Jamaica Company. 
UWICED was set up in 1993 as a focal point in the University for academic and outreach 
activities in the area of sustainable development inclucling teaching, research, policy 
development and information systems development. The Centre is multi-disciplinary and 
incorporates iı its work all the environmental clisciplines. lt ras already become widely 
known in the region and internationally, and aims ıo become an internationally 
recugnisecl centre nf excellence in the [icld af sustainable tlevelopment with particular 
reference tn developing countries. 
The successful applicant will be experterl tr: {i} pi 
b, ıeaclıing ime information systeıns in the are: 
tu nd developing cmıntry contes 
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la benefits 


Attractive salary and excellent workıng conditıans. 


The Director 

CTA 

PO Box 380 

6700 AJ WAGENINGEN 
The Netherlands 


from whom further ınlormatıon may be obtained. Glosıng date of application: 
20 September 1958. 


Applications and CV to be sent lo: 


collapse of ha Soviet Union and the effects of civil war have left Tajikistan with a 
e and few flunctonling services. Save the Children has been working since 
1983 to support vulnerable children and their families, but wil nead over the coming 
months to raplaca Iwo key international staff. 


PROGRAMME MANAGER 
£19,661 pa + benefits TaJiklstan 


Based in lhe capital Dushanbe, you will be responsible for the management and 
development of all SCF's activitles in Tajikistan, 


PROJECT MANAGER 


£17,686 pa + benefits Tajlkistan 


Based in Khatlon, you will be rasponsibie for tha management of iha exisUng 
Female Headed Househotds project and ls development of new approachas to 
poverty alevlalion. 1 

Both posts require substantial experiance of managing overseas daveloprmen 
anl including staff, financlal and resource management. You shoutd also 
strong monitoring rove and evaluatlon skills, supported by developed analytlkcai skills, 
In addîtlon, Perslar/Russian language skills ara preferred. 


ا 

Both pasts are offered on a 12 month contrec! ghd have accompanied status. 
Salaries should be tax Ires. You can also expect a generous benefits package Including 
accommodallon, flights and other Hing expenses. 


further details and an lcallon form, ploasa write to Janet Curtis-Sronl, 
ن‎ Peron SOF 17 e Lanse, London SE5 8RD or fax 0171 793 7610. 
Closing date: 31s! August 1998, . 


SCF aims to be an aqual opportunltles emptoyer. : 


" Working for a better world for childran 


\BE| Project Coordinator 
„=1 Karagwe, Tanzania 


F 
C 
CAI: 

3 E R 

CARE. the international relief and development organization, is looking fur 
a Projecl Courdinalor who will coordinate the inplementation and reporting 
on all projects under the Kagera Environmental Progra in Ngara Camp in 
Tanzania. Projects work with refugees, local communities and local 
authorities to reduce the impact of the refugees on the environment. 
Activities include ÃAgro-forestry, controlled harvest of fuel wood, appropriate 
technology, and environmental educalion. The qualifications recyuired 
include a bachelors degree in Environmental/ Natural Resources: 
Community Development; 3 years of experience in Project Management 
and Implementation of Natural Resource focused projects such as: Agro- 
forestry, Appropriate Technology, Environmental Education and/or 
Forestry. Working Knowledge of French or Swahili. Desire candidates who 
have experience working with refugees or with community based 
conservation. Start date is immediate, Please send resume and cover letter 
to: CARE, Hunan Resources Job 1055, 
151 Ellis St, Atlanta, GA 30303-2439 or fax 404-249-7748. 


Accounting Specialist 


k on a two-year 
titute for Inlernational Development seeks an accounting specialist to work ٤ 
E و‎ setting, Speciallst assists on tasks relaled to developing policies, ار ي‎ 
formats anf procedures required to strengthen expenditure control systems in central ke 0 n 
.[ governments. Candidates must have an M.A in accounting or relaled degree, with an M.B. 2 ا‎ 2 . 
Experience with government accounting systems, iil f ر‎ ik bir) la 0 ا‎ a 
eı ire. Experience wilh accrual on accounls payable and rect ٤ 
blahly deni able Experience in Ministry of Finance in developlng country desired. Experience er 
syslcmis, parficularly furmer British systems a plus. Fluency in Engllsh required. Slartup ا ا‎ 
Augusl LSS. Senrl cuver lelter and resume as soon as passible to Professional Recruitment, . : 
Sireet, Cambridge, MA 02133, or fax to 617/495 0527, 


Harard University is au affrnative actiosfequal opportunity amplayer. Women and minorities are mncouraged to apply. 


1 The rdian 
1leGua dian 
. will be publishing an MBA advertising feature 

on 25 August 1996 


Please call the sales team on +44 161 834 8686 
ior more details 
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believe that the ultra-ertlıarlox want Î 
to take uver (he area becinıse it in 
cludes at industrial zone, wich 
would bring in (ax revenueg, 

is iı rare conımuatdlily in Bnei Brak, 
where the birth te has Rone 
through the ruoaf, 

Accardiıug lo Yussi Shithaı, ۾‎ pro 

At nearby Bar lut University, 
Irists ol irtles Kata aye 

serine tgtinst il5 a resul of 
ibe highly sophisticleud “nls uye 
len" uperaieel by the locrıl authorily, 
whereby the nimy brancles uf 
ullrrihaloxy — Ihe WHassiclinn, 
the “Lithuanikuns", He’ "Orientals" — 
bal hall power within Lhe authority 
look afler lhe interesls ul their own 
spiritral fumilies alone, lo the detri- 
mem of ninoritin. 

Ullraurllurlox extreminls are 
ise active. A year au Ihey largeld 
kıl whose swner, David 
sold nonereligiuus Papers (le 
suibed by the men in black as 
“scandal sheets”. After threatening 
ind roughing up lhe elderly Green, 
who had survived the Holocaust, 
they blew ııp bis newsstand. 

In Jerusalem, the ultraerthodox 
tnak their eue Irom the Bnei Br:ık 
brigacle by introtlucing buses where 
men dte separiletl from women an 
fines serving haredim aras. Alter 
the eleciion 1hey insisted thal on Ile 
sabbath Iheir loreal Melunakls 
should nol be illuwed tı open anıl 
cars shoulkl be bammed frn Bar 
Ilan Street, nurihern Jerusnlern's 
main Ilharuuyghfare. 

Other things ley wish tu sie 
banned include the imperl of dort 
kosher nat, the sal of park, reli 
FHious conversiens hal hive been 
recognisvl only by Ihe Refuruı 
niinurity, Jartioî far ™ocie- 
evunoie™" reesopns, irelarulotgical 
digs iı ancient crleries, “pf 
tions” cause by ib construction ol 
ruts anl builelings, nnd “intlrcent" 
ddverlising, 

Bullalon is oplimintie: “In the oll 
ays, nobody bolherel about the 
arlhatlux excep! when an eleelion 
cme Up, whereas Iw they'll have 
lu bother ibeul ıs for Jour year. 
An next time, with more andl nure 
children beiıug bor in olr COL 
wmımily, we'll gel u majority in ile 
Knesset.” 

Before the May eecliun, Isrmeli 
socirly alrendly hal tleep misgivings 
about Ihe peace pruress wilh Un 
Palestinians. Now il will ilo bave fo 
reckon with the “men in black” and 
the model they hope io impose on il 
— the moral order of Bnei Brak, 


ous elections has nol yet bcen 
solved [Suu Kyi's National Lengue 
for Democracy won more than #0 
per cent of the vote in 1990, but the 
the junta simply iguored the result]. 


Since the 1988 crackdown, the 
junta has moved closer to China. 
What's your reaction to that? 

It's Burma's duty to have good 
relations with neighbours like 
China and India. But Im worried 
about how the People might react if 
Beijing supports the regime too 
vigorously. it might cause racial 
tension between Burmese and the 
Chinese community that lives here, 
When people are discontented they 
tend to feel the Chinese are over- 
privileged. 
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local yesltiva, reveals arınies ol 
young students in white shirts still 
hard at work in a huge neoın-lit 
classroom. 

Although it has now come tn Syn 
bolise ultra-orthocloxy, like the Mer 
Sharim district in Jerusalem and 
Kyriat Sfer, another fasrzrowing 
“black town” 30kın out of Tel Aviv, 
Bnei Brak has not illways lad an ex- 
clusively religious calouring. After 
the ereation of modern Israel, il was 
seltled by "modern" religious Jews 
aıkl seculiırisls as well ax the ultra 
orthaclox. Bul all Lhat changetl in 
the sevenlies when the “mudern” 
believers nıovecl to Labcur-backerl 
seltlements in Lhe West Bank, incl 
the more affluent secularists took 
up residence in Tel Aviv's poslı 
stlburbs. 


ODAY only 20,000 uf Bnei 
Brak's 140,000 inhabitants 
are not ullra-urthodox, ‘Ihey 
are concentralecl in lhe old clistrict 
of Partles Katz, which has become 
the secularists’ last stronghold. 
Bellalou says that people like hinı 
get on well with the secularists. Bıul 
the well-known television actor, Uri 
Gavriel, clisagrees. When he wanted 
to open a drama school aimed al 
helping delinquents earlier this year 
he got into considerable Lrouble 
with fellow Bnei Brak residents and 
the local authority. 
The secularists in Pardes Katy 


happened in the Philippines in the 
seventies. The opening up of the 
economy only benefited Marcos 
and his circle. But as the situation 
didn't improve, it all ended with a 
people's revolution. 


Whaf’s the best way to get out of 
the present deadlock? 

All we want is the beginning of a 
dialogue, We're not imposing any 
preconditions. All we demand is that 
the dialogue should have a genuine 
political substance and be con- 
ductecl oıı an equal footing. 

At the enl of last year we refused 
to approve the proceedings of the 
nalional convention charged with 
drawing up a new charter, precisely 
because free debate within it was 
not’ allowed. We cannit accept a 
constitution which has been drawn 
up solely by the army. 


The government is thinking of 
organiising elections once the 
constitution has been adopted. 
WIII you take part in them? 

` {ts premature to talk about elec- 
tions when the problem of the previ 


Bellalau is critical of the methods 
used by the administrator, "who 
knows nothing about the probleıns 
of religious Jews", and who cııt off 
some houses' water supply in an 
iltempt to get their occupants to 
pay their bills, 

Bellalou decicled to live in Bnei 
Brak so he coırld be sure his ehil 
clren wauld receive a proper reli- 
ginus eclucatiun. He earns enouglı 
1a enable his twa brothers to devole 
all their time to Ilıe study of sacred 
texts, as (lo most residents of Bnei 
Brak. 

“People like that have a moral sla 
ntina Î don't possess,” says Bellalou. 
“And yuu need plenty of it la make 
ends meel with a pathetically small] 
income." They gel about $500 a 
month, 80 per cent of which cones 
in the form of clanalions, 

"There are whale families that 
have to make clo with one chicken a 
week, on the sabbatlı. It's a huge 
sacrifice. So why can't the govern- 
ment give ıs more hely, when it 
helps researchers, scientists and 
even parasites like drug addicts and 
tlıe unemployed?” 

Bellalou says that four out of five 
local people spend all their time 
studying sacred texts. At all times of 
clay or night, there is a crowtl of 
ullra-orthodox niilling about in front 
of the “prayer self-service" in Bnei 
Brak's biggest shopping street, An 
Lipm visit to Poniovitch, the biggest 


are getting very rich, so much so 
that they don't know what to do with 
their money. We had never experi- 
enced anything like that before in 
Burnıa. 

Meanwhile there are people who 
are SO poor — Particularly in rural 
Areas — that they are forced to take 
their children out of school, 


Do you then Tegartî the open 
up of the Burmese economy 1 a 
failure? 


Ip lo then been com- 
pletely cul uff. In ihe past year the 
regime has been ınable to consoli- 
late those gains. Inflation has run 
oul Of cuntrol —~ proof there's a lack 
of confldence in tlie regime. 


Couldn't the opening-up process 
eventually lead to democratic - 
rue belng introduced? : 
I don't think so. Laok at what 


(Hilerally “remblers" before tine), 
furın the greal majority of voters in 
Bnei Brak. After Netanyahu's vic- 
tary ihey quickly «rew up a list of 
demands, wlıich were chiefly of a 
financial nature: they wantecl moncy 
for lhe hospital, money lo buikl new 
housing and inoney for the local 
authority. 

Finance woul not seen to be the 
siroag point of Ihe ulira-orlltarlox, 
In func 199%, the inlerior minister 
became alarnted at the chaotic stale 
uf Bnei Hrak's alnıinistration, Its 
mayor, Mushe Irenstei wiclely 
susptcled of irregularities, Orr” 
lon and nepuılisın. 

A minislry audit revealed that ihe 
authority's deficil was increasing al 
an alarming pace because alınost 
half the population «lî nol pay local 
laxes. Council workers who were ıo 
longer getting their pay clhergues dee 
vided ta ger on sirike, bringing Bnei 
Brak to a standstill. A ne-nonsenst 
aflministrator was appointed to re- 
place Irenstein. 

Jırsê Bellalou, a French architect 
who settled in Israel in 1484, thinks 
Bnei Brak's demands for more 
maney are justified: “It's always 
been tike that witlı the Jews: there 
have always been those who work 
and those who pray. Other towns 
gel money to build sports stadiums, 
swinınıing pools ancl parks, so why 
can'l we get some too, since we pray 
for Israel?” 


duly 23) 


Investors ‘should shun unstable Burma’ 


regîme has been acting very nervily 
towards us — which Suggests il 
recognises we're a political force fo 
be reckonecl with. People are fed up 
with the arnıy's behaviour and have 
been showing increasing cumınit- 
menl to our niovement. 


Are you also hostile to farelgn 
investment İn Burnıa? 

Investors shoultnt come here, 
because all the nity gocxs to an 
elite. I1 woukl Hike to mention the 
case of the French firm, Total leur 
really involve in plans for a HS 
pipeline in snuhern Bur ue lo 
come into operation in mid O04}. 
Tulal has betonte he Burmese nli- 
trys strmgesl source of support. 
li's nol the right lime to invest here. 


But don't you think investment 
cut have positive aplnoffs for the 
Popukution at lnrge? 

Hardly. The best business oppor- 
lunities always go to the sane ilite, 


18 fe ende /INTERNATIONAL 
Bnei Brak stakes its claim to the future 


‘There's a class nf people here who 


Israel has to listen to its 
ultra-orthodox Jews now 
that they have a lever on 
power. Gilles Paris 
reports from Tel Aviv 


I ‘T IS the sabhath. Two raller- 


skaters speecl from the sea 
frout through the graceless 
sireets vf Buei Brak, Tel Aviv's 
ultrztorlhodox suburb. Not a car is 
to be seen, and lhe streets lave 
been laken over by chikiren at play 

(reseed in blark shorts, wlıite sliirty 

mid £ifpas. There is a Murry of ex- 

vitenu rt as the (wo men, wearing 

lnggy Irousers, Chicago Bulls T- 

shirts kl care warn bark to fronl, 

cire" past the kicls, wln ther gu 

"k ıa their quiet games, A pall uf 
silrnee descends once again over 
the soa1dlecdl black town. 

Wheat, in the eimly hours of May 
HM, Shimon Pers adnuileed lue laie] 
lost hi general ele on, people 
SNH aN lance in the sirerts of 
Hneî Brick hey celebrate the 
defeat of the can te who in their 
view did nul leserve to be trusted 
by the wise ın of the ‘Torah. 

Twn days before the pull vans 
bristling with louelspenkers eruwlerl 
thruugh the streets of tlw sulnırl) 
ling the population how ıhe 

Û the twn most [upuular Dlr 

1 Ihe area — (he ultra-orthe- 

y. Shas, and its 

i . Unitel Torih 

Mudaistn — winter hemı to vale. 

Both |wırtie plumped for 

Binyamin Netiınyahu, even touggl 

hı was an adulterer and divorece, 

dnl despite his only "eleetorlly reli: 

Finus" pruınise being that he welc! 

"gradually" g2 over to kos] "food, 

Shas emerged the bip 1er in 

b of Bnei Brak, while in 

Uf. the “godless” and “irı- 

iınbasterl by tbe ultra 

orthodox, peuple wept as ilıey 
lrarnt Uu’ result. 

sents in parliament {10 
tı Shas, nine 10 the Zionist 

Narionill Religiaus Pardly, and four to 

Unitecl Turıh Judaismi, the reli. 

#iuns bloc is now Ihe thirdelrgest 

pulilical force in Israel, afer Labour 

(34) and the nationalist Likud (32, 

which teamel up with David Levy's 

Gesher ancl Ihe extrenıist Rafael 

Eytan's Tsonuet for the elcetions, 

The ultraorthodox, or haredinı 
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Aung San Suu Kyi tells 
Frédéric Bobin why 
foreign investment helps 
only her country's élite 


T HE July 20 meeting of the 
Association of Soutlıenst 
Asian Nations in Jakarta is 
expected to grant Burnıa “uh- 
server status”, Asean official 
policy is one of constructive 
vngnfement with Rangoon. Da 
Yiu nppruve of that policy? 

That kine of coıstructive I 
ment will only strengthen the 
regime in perwer wilhat inıpruving 
the situation iı any way. 


Ho yout lhink regional capitals 
are sympathetic to your stance? 
Cuuntries in Ihe region under 
stand that there's a serous clanger 
uf instabilhy iı Burma. The pas! few 
months have shown that the sltua- 
lion here is highly volatile. The 


= 
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FHOTO SPATE IMAGIPHG AFD MITSUBISHI CORP 


probes. Iraq will buy pictures of 
Saudli Arabia, Iran will seek those of 
faracl, aud India ind Pakistan will 
purchase images of cach ulher, 

The biggest loser is likely lo be 
the US government, which once 
useel ils spy satelliles to maintain 1 
hugv ınililary adlvamage ver rivals 
— a superiority used wil (levastal- 
ing success in the Gulf war, 

Fearing it will lise this key adviun- 
lige, The lirences gramer 10 spy- 
satellite operators by the Nmional 
Oceanic and Amaspherlc Alminis- 
iralion since 1994 include clauses 
giving the Ste Department the 
riglıt lo restrict brımdcast data frn 
a certain area when national secu 
rly or foreign policy inlerents “tay 
be conmpramisecl", 

“Ta the US meclia, the worcliug nf 
these regulations is 1na vague ancl 
anıounts lo “prior restraint" ol heir 
consUlulional rights, Insteacl, Thuy 
propose that the media should be 


free 10 itnpose sulfcensurship when 
there is a “clear and presenl dane 
ger” to security. 

Critics say 4 stale such a5 ral 
could easily be seen as a foreign pol: 
icy interest and, if restrictions were 
allowed, ıhis would sel a prectdent 
that could lead to other blackout 
areas to accommodate lhe interests 
of the political party in power. 

“The State Departınent's notion 
of a foreign policy problem would 
mean that any time a client state 
says it will be upset by this kind of 
imaging then restrictions will be in 
troduced,” says David Bartlett of 
the Radio-Television news Direc- 
tors!’ Association, — THe Observer 


E 


Pan, including a toppled flyover 
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Eye for detail .. . A satellite image 


Now you can watch Big Brother 


Privately financed spy probes are raising issues of 
national security and governments are getting 
nervous, write Edward Helmore and Robin McKle 


forces Again Kurds are also CAUS- 
ing international nervousness, 

Part of the concern lies with fears 
that the mecla will be freed from 
their dependence on government 
information during imernalional 
crises and will be able to collect pic- 
lures so delailccl lal they will re- 
semble views front a helicopler rile. 

Mr Brendcr’s ComMention that il i 
a lectınology of freedom and {rans 
pareney may seem pious. SUN, the 
peaceful uses of spy satellite tech’ 
nology have precedents. Presldlent 
Iyndon Jolınson once said (hat the 
fit US spy probes — which re- 
vealed ht tthe Soviet Uninn was nol 
stockpiling H-bonmbs and missiles 
with anything like the artlour that 
American generals had claimed — 
hac justified the cost of the entire 
space programme. Expcrts such as 
Arthur C Clarke agree, arl argue 
that the availnbilily of spysatellite 
technology will promote interna- 
tional stability. Neighbouring coun- 
tries will be less quick to threaten 
eaclı ather when Lroop movements 
or missile silos are visible 10 all. 

“The free availability of space im- 
agery will have a stabilising effect 
on world affaira," says Bryan Web- 
ster, of Space Imaging. “Ihe less 
possible it is for countries to be sur- 
prised, the less potential there is for 
conflict.” 

intelligence agencies are likely to 
be the largest purchasers of high- 
resolution images from these new 


Take Space Imaging's $500 million 
eye in the sky. It will be lockexl into a 
slınsynclıronous orbit (orbiting only 
over grolınd and sea that is in day- 
light), a path that will allow the salek 
lite to provide an image of any site on 
Earth once every three days. Plio- 
tograplhıs will cost as little as $100 per 
square mile of lle largeled area. 

Designecl for the commercial ınar- 
kel, these liighresolution images 
will benefit a wile variety of civilian 
purposes: from agricultural man- 
agers io urban planners, construc 
tion companies and public wtililies. 
Such uses (lo nol raise eyebrows. 

What is causing concern is he 
idea that lradlitional sovercign rights 
are about lo be redefincd. Accor 
ing to the United Nations “open 
skies" policy, supported by lhe US, 
countries may slill own the airspace 
above their territory. On the other 
land, they cannot linıit the opera- 
tion of imaging satellites in space. 

Hence Isracl's fury over the 
threat that its Arab neighbours 
could use imagery bought from 
EarthWatch or Space intaging to 
target missiles against it with pin- 
point accuracy. Ils diplomats are 
lobbying the White House to limit 
the resolution of pictures taken over 
its territory to 10ft on the grounds 
of national security. 

Similarly, bird'seye views of 
China's suppression in Tibet, In- 
donesia's campaigns against the East 
‘Timorese and assaults by Turkeys 


of the environment, (he scrutinising 
of peace agreements — and the gathi- 
ering of television news, Experts pre- 
dict {lıe space imagery industry will 
be worth $6 billion by 2000. 

Want to pinpoint the source of 
Russian river pollution spilling into 
the Baltic? Or do you wauıt a picture 
of a bonıb blast that military offi- 
cials will not lel you near? No prob- 
lem. In cach case, images supplied 
by companies such as EarthWntch, 
is dıre to launch its first spy satellite 
later this sunımer, and Space lmag- 
ing Inc and Orbimage, whiiclı are 
both due to put satellites into orbit 
next year, will meet {hose needs, 

“It's a teclınology of freedom for 
enlightenecl countries but a tool of 
terror for closed societies.” says 
Mark Brender, a producer at ABC 
television's Pentagon bureau. 

“We're entering an age of trans- 
parency and governments are ur 
comfortable with It. Those who 
embrace it will be stronger.” 

What is causing unease is the urn- 
surpassed power of the cameras and 
sensors on board the new satellites. 
Experts say these instruments will 
be able to take photographs with at 
least 100 times more detail than 
their predecessors. 


O ISRAEL they are a threat 
to its rocky lıokl over Arab 
terrilory. Chinn is upset be- 
cause its suppression in Tibet could 
be exposed, wlıile Turkey fears its 
assaults on Kurds may be revealed, 

Suddenly, commercial satellites 
are ruffling international feathers. 
And the particular focus of this fury 
is a new generation of privately 
financed spy probes, each capable 
of seving objects only 1 yard across 
from {he depths of space. 

In the next few months, three of 
these ııew-generation, higlıresolu- 
tion satellites are to be blastecl into 
space — launches that will raise 
critical issues of national security, 
individual privacy and the public's 
right to access of infor mation. 

At the heart of the problem lies 
the cold war technology of deep- 
space monitoring of Earth, recently 
privatised by Bill Clinton's adminis 
tration to maintain the United 
States's lead in commercial satellite 
expertise. The high-resolution sen- 
sors of US spy probes — whose intr 
ages were once placed before the 
eyes of security officials only — are 
now to become available for anyone 
with bucks to spare. The concept 
will revolutionise public monitoring 


At the heart of rebel causes 


tivity she enjoyed. She was less a 
communist than a natural anarchist. 

Authority, wherever and however 
it showed itself, was a Decca target 
—- always excepting the Communist 
party. She particularly enjoyed €x- 
posing rackets, as in the case of the 
“death industry”. 

America did not change her. Her 
vocabulary and accent remained 
pure Mitford: “Do tell,” she would 
say, eager for gossip. Almost every 
year she returned to England with 
her husband, and rented a London 
flat. One night slıe would give a 
party attended by, among others, 
unreconsiructed members of the 
old left, lhe next she would be din- 
ing with (he Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire af Chatsworth. Having 
her cake and eating İt was a Decca 
speciality. 

In later life, declining lo grow old 
gracefully, she became a sought-after 
lecturer on the universily circull, 
delighting and stirring up sludents 
with her jokes and irreverence. 

Her dauglıter Constancla, her 
son Benjamin, born in 1947, and her 
husband survive her. Another soil, 
Nicholas, died in 1955, aged 11. 


Michael Davie 


Jeaslca Lucy Milford, author, born 
September 11, 1917; dled July 23, 
1996 : 


In November 1941, Romilly was 
killed during a bombing rald on 
Hamburg. By then Decca had given 
birth to their second daughter, Con- 
stancia. She found war work in 
Washington, and in 1943 married 
Robert Treuhaf, a calm and humor. 
ous left-wing Harvard lawyer. They 


jolned the American Communist 


party during the war and after wards 
moved to Oakland, California, where 
thelr house became a centre for rad- 
ical politics. She was placed on the 
US Attorney-General's subversiyes 
list and appeared before the Califor- 
nia state senate “un-American activi 
ties" committee. It was the lack of a 
job, she and her husband asserted, 
that turned her to writing. 

Their house was on the edge of 
the Berkeley campus of the Univer- 
sity of California, so thal in the six- 


. ties they were af the heerl of every 


leftwing cause. ‘Treulnft's law firm 


: was the first {hat any West Coast 


radical, black or white, lı difficulties 
witlı the law turned to for defence, 
On American leftwing causes, 
such as civil rights, ahe was serious; 
but communism was for her an un- 
cxamined extension of her 1930s 
antifascism; and in any case, living 
in Californla, she was able to insu- 
late hersèlf fromi the realities of 
Sovietlonlnated eastetı Europe; 
and {focus instead On the injistices 
of the US. Argument was nof an ac- 


Jeaslca Mitford: Honourable 
writer with soclal purpose , 


Rotherhithe and joined {he Ber- 
mondeey Labour parly. A daughter, 
Julia, died of pneumonla aged four 
months. Next, vamuely hoping that 
Romilly could make some money 
lecturing to women’s clubs in the 
United States, they went to Washi 
ington, and then to Florida, where 
Romilly worked as a barman, When 
the Chanıberlaln government fell; 
arid was replaced by the Churchill 
coalition, Rornilly signed up with the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, After 
training he was posted back to. 
Britain as a pilot officer. 1 


Known to family and friends as 
Decca, or Dec, Jessica Mitford was 
raised in the Cotswolds. The sisters 
were Nancy; Unity, who was Hitler's 
friend; Diana, who married the fas- 
cist Sir Oswald Mosley; Pam, who 
wed the extremely rich and eccen- 
tric spectroscopist Professor Derek 
Jackson; and Deborah, the Duchess 
af Devonshire. A brother, Tom, was 
killed in the second world war. 

Decca remained friends with Pam, 
Nancy, and Debo; but not with Lady 
Mosley, When she invited Decca's 
son to stay in Paris, Decca replied 
that she thought it a bad idea; he 
was halfJewish and she did not 
want him turned into a lanıpsliıade, 

As a teenager, she subscribed to 
the Daily Worker and pinned up the 


Hammer and Sickle in her room’ 
. while Unity was pinning up portraits 


of Hitler, 

.In 1937 she eloped to the Spanish 
civil war with Esmond Romilly, a 
nephew of Winston ‘Churchill, She 
laid a false trail for her fanıily, who 
were disirauglt at her disappear- 


ance. Eventually, after Scotland 


Yard, «the Foreign Office, and vari- 
ous British consulates had become 


. involved, they were married by the 


British consul in Bayotne. 


Back İn Loridon, they settled In: 


OBITUARY 
Jessica Mitford 


HE WRITER Jessica Mitford, 

who has died aged 78, was the 
second-youngest of the famous —— 
or, in the case of the two who be- 
came fascist supporters, infamous 
— Mitford sisters. 

It was Nancy, the eldest of the six 
daughters of the second Baron 
Redesdale, who laid the foundations 
of what became a Mitford industry; 
her novel The Pursuit Of Love 
(1945), sold a million copies with its 
lightly disguised family portraits. 
Jessica gave the industry a further 
push in 1960 witlı Hons And Rebels: 
a purportedly factual account of her 
upbringing and youthful adven- 
lures, enchanled middle-class 
England with its picture of upper- 
class eccentricities, private jokes, 
language and nicknanıes. 

Jessica next took on a more de- 
manding targel: the powerful and 
devious American funeral business. 
The American Way Of Death 
(1963), funny, brave and devastat- 
ing, consolidated her reputation, 
showing she was a writer with 
nerve and soclal purpose, not 
merely an upperclass entertainer. - 


Support for Refugees, Displaced People and the 
- -. disaclvantaged at lome and overseas 


COUNTRY REPRESENTATIVE -| 
SUDAN 
C: £16,000 


We are looking for a Country Representative for Sudan 
{based in Port Sudan) for 1 Lwo year’ contract. We require at 
least 2 years of maragement and project co-ordinalion 
experience in relief and developuent. preferably İn tlie Horu 
of Africa; proven financial background; excellent report 
writing skills: computer skills, excel and word; and a 
knowledge or willingness to learn of Arabic. 


For further details please contact Pat Moseley, The 
Ockenden Venture, Constitution Hill, Woking, Surrey, GU22 7UU. 
Tel: 01483 772012. Fax No. 01483 750774. 


Closing date for applications: 30th August 1996. 
Charity Na. 1053720 


SS INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Half-time Lecturer 


in Education and International 
Development 


Required lo develop and acl vutrses wı the planning, manugeruent 
wı evalualiun of projects and undertake romtnkalnnerl research unl 
consultancy ip the area (sometines brad). Applivuunts will nrt 
higher degree in ctlucalion plunnitıxg or a rvlnteıl fielel inl prule'sslonal 
experience of eclucillon projects in une of Africa, Asia. the Caribbean, 
Laliıı America ûr the Pacifle. Teaclilnyg experience wud 
publications/reports in education plauning or nanagenient or 
evaluation also requined. 

Salary wilî be on the Levltırer ncale A/B sulary scale, prwrala of Lf, 114 
£26,430, plus pro-rata of £2,134 London Allowince. 

Appolntment far tlıree years. November 1996 sfarl preferred. 


For an application form and further detuils pleuse ring 0171- 
812 6159 (24 hour ansaphone) quoting reference 1/E1/2 or 
e-mall personnel®loe.ac.uk. Conıplcted application forma to be 
returned to the Personnel Department, Inatitute of Education, 
Untveralty af Londan, 20 Bedford Way, London WC 11 OAL by 
20th August 1996. 
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CAR HIRE 


NEW CARS: OLD PRICES 
HEATHROW/GATWICK 
" Personal meet & grecl service 
*" Discounts for 

expais & diplomats 
* Unlimlted mileage 
* Full 24 hr AA & RAC cover 
* Visa/Access accepled 
untact us for fully Inclusive rale 
68 Meadow, Godalning, Surrey 
GUT 3iFT UK 0 
Tel +44 1483 860046 
Fax +44 1483 860187 


ROBERT WHITLEY CAR FIRE 
HEATHROW - GATWICK 
CAR ERe MI LES FW INC 
ESTATE CARS &11$ PW INC, 
SILRRA, ¢ AY tal RUM &109 INCL 
TENE iT 40S LATE MORPL CL48.50 
SEAT TIEN NEW ANODE. 
SLVEN SEATLR ESTATE £150 
GRANADA GHIA AlITKI CIR 
THDICE OF VEK 40 VEHICI E. IPCLUDOES 


comperlcive quote 
telephone 44 (0)1152 - 794459 
Faz 44 (0) L152 - 794592 
Mable 44 (û) 611 - 116709 
Jaxmine Coltage, 
Farnham, furrey QU1O LBP. 


Advertisements 


IIs a condition of acceptance of advertisement orders {hal the 
proptiators of Th Guardlan Weskiy do not guarantea the Insertion of any | 
Parlicular advertisement on a speciflad data, or at all, although avery eflort 
wall be made lo meat ths wishes of acivertlsers: furlher they do not accept 
Iablily for ary ks or damage caused by an error or inaccuracy In hê 
Prinlng or non-appearancs of any advertisemeni. They also reserve this 
tight to ciassity correctly any adverillsement, edit or delete any 
ob,sctiongbis wording or teject any advertisement. 


Allhough every adverlisament is carefully checked, occaslonally mistakes 
do ocçur. We therefore ask advertisers lo asgist us by checking theif | ., 
atverlsements Carefully ard advise us immedîatsly should an arror OCCU. Û !" 
We regret that wa cannot accept responslblllly for more than ONE j’ 
INCORRECT lhaartlûn and that no repubicellon wil be granted in the 
case Of typographical or minor changes which do not aflact the value o 
hs advertisement. . : ا ا ج‎ 


` The Guardian, Weekly 


in 


Environment, Science 
and Society (MEnv) 


„Ara You ınleresied In 1h6 eıvvirornmant and Ihe teclars which 
dotermıne how ıt ıs Ireated ? A new mullidiaciplınary taught Mnsler a 


cauraa will start in October 1996, exploring the imlernciion ol 


Professor D.8. Nadwoll, MEÊny Course Drector, 
Dopêrimant of Brologica! and Chamical Sciencas, 
Unreraily ol Easax, Wwanhoa Park, Colchestor CO4 3SO 
Tolophuns' 01208 072211 E-masl: nodwd@eaeoz.ac.uk, 


Promoting exceitance in research, scholarchlp and educatlon 


University of Essex 


acologlcal, soolologlonl, aconomic, accounting, lsgal and political 
fagtora in determining tha outoame of envronmgnte! questions and 
problemê al both nalıonal and internallonal levols. The course wıll be 
sulahin far gradual studenta wıth firsl dagraas ın any af tha 
disciplinas ancompessad by ihe anurze, and «ll provide both 3 
widening ûî students’ knowtadgo into naw areas and in-depih 
exammatıon of salsctad arsas ol anvironmaniafyimportant research. 


The coursa may be laken on a full-lime, partlims ot modular basis. 
For furthar inlormalıon about Ihe course, and for appboatıon lorma, 


ploase wrta to: 


URL Alp Iu aasax na.vk 


TEFL DIPLOMA 


Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL by Distance Learning 
All mıterıals, tassûtles etx. incl, FROM {140 all nauonals, any rasldance VWorlduids 
Also: ESP Business English (TEACH Business, Sales or Technica! suaff). 


Coart.TEFL (Management) for skıllad EFL suff. Prospactur from: 


Stucly al Home Worldwide 
tor a DIPLOMA in a 


|» Entry any time 
ou een UN 


Tepreoerlive office 
jee (UW, P.O. Box 400 
rough PER 6QD U.K. 
Tela/Fan +44 (0) 1733 239923 


mosl Gubfacts 


|| LC, 12 Rudand Square, Edinburgh, EHI 2BB 


Tel/Fax 01259 720440 UK) 


Ë-mall: 100665,506 compuserve. com 


TEFL Job Information for 
uver 100 countries 


° Hecriilméat Agincleî & Schick hoking 

a Rh e. o 

ins TEFLTESOL 
Qualifivatlons 

New 7th Edition 


ELT GUIDE 


£12.95 
UK! 


I0 Wrighis lane £13.85 
Landon WHTA tk) 
Telephune: £16.45 
* 440171 497 O 1Oteas) 
Facsimile: 

* 40171 937 754 


PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K. ''onc:+44 (0) 1734 4112412 


62 HEADING FIOAD, WOODLEY, FADING, RGS IDO. ^:*44 (0) 1734 696295 


UNH TOOAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


SLND PHONC On f 4X FON A t 


Wy MEET YOUN FLIGHT AND YO CONTINU YOUN SOUNNUY WITHOUT DELAYS. 


£ 80 lE FORD BIBRA 1.0 EBTATE £156 


PEUOHOT 403 ESTATE 


FORD MONDEO 1.8/2.0 LX 
pruaroT 406 1.9 an 2176 


£198 


5 E130 |H novsn 820 su £328 


HOVEN METRO 
FORD FIESTA 


FORD EAGORT 1. 
nOvIR 214 2 
ROVER 416 & 216 


FORD MOHDEO 1.6 
PEUGEOT 40: 


WEDAT RAT WELLS AALT COFTARTAR SIVE WAUNANEE AN AADETED iL AAAR ED GFTONUL 


TREE OGLVIRY 1O LONDON AIRPORTS 


DekcouTê ا‎ 
ON WIRES OYE Gef WED FULL RAD COVER. ALL RATES PLUS YAT, CRIDIT GARD ACCIPTED, 


MARTINS car hice 

—Slfdiwe— Specialists 
frrsunal mert & greet service at 
Henthnow & Galwick Airports 


Bons 
+44 1256 24448 
uue ref. ULWKOG 
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$d 
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LORBES'UKT 
HIR MUSES 
FOL MUNDO 
ALTOMATIC WZ on 
HEATIRON-AUTOIRE-GATWICK 
THE VILLAGE GAHAGE, MGI 
STREET, DORMANSLAND, 
SURREY, RH? PY 


TELEPIIONE:-0O 44 1312 833334 
FAX:-00 44 1342 B221 
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DEPARTMENT qf FRENCH 
LECTURER 


Applicatirms are lrivlled fur the alave pist 
for one year vimimene ng | Dutoher 19%4, 
‘Thr sucessful vandiclate will have expertise 
in the Hekl uf twentieth-century French 
Stulles, will have succesJully cumpletel 
1or hie abut tw vormnplete) û durctoral thesis, 
will Lr able to demanstrate a capachly for 
exuvlemse ln teaching anl rescaruh, amd 
will he exputeal te parthipate fully, and ln 
he actively imerested In, the teaching nf 
French language. 

Salary ou cal: (I$, 154 - 119,848 pra. 
under revly). 

Please «uene REF: tH GVaOY. 

Vuriher partlvulars including sletails ol the 
appli pres edu, shld be nltainerl 
fren 

THE PERSONNEL. OFFICE, 

FIEE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
I ROXBURGII STR DINBURGEE 
EHR PUB TEL: OSO 2511 

38 hour answering service). 


Uloslug dut: 23 August 1994, 


Promoting 


CommiMteul 
ıl i bpd ta lekl otersiews on 


lo Lqunliy ol 


husn 13 pumher) Opportunity 


Field Office Director 


Maputo, Mozanmtbiqtre 


Save tho CMldren soeks a Dırecior to malmMaln overall rosponsi- 
billly for the direction and coordination of Its Inilegrated 
davelopment programs in Mozambique. Reachin 280-000 
Peoplo, Inese growth orlenled programs Include chiki survival, 
ıaproductiva heallh, economic opportunities, and food security. 
The successful candıdate will have a minlmum of 7 years 
experiance in managing large integrated development programs. 
Demonstrated oxporiance |S required in leadership; natlonal and 
Internallonal stall training and management; pimûram design, 
implementation, evaluation, and analysis; Hud raising. AID and 
other U.S. gorernmenl and Uniled Nations grants and contracts 
gxperionce is essential. Strang reprasentational abiliias with 
Tuancy In written and spoken English raqulred. Portuguese 
fluency praferred. Qualıfled candidates NP, lo: Save the 
Children, Dept M-LZ, 54 Willon Road, Weslport, CT 06680. 
Fax 20 HALAOTT. An EOE MF. 


Sare the Childrens ) 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K, 7< +120) 1734 Goaz20a 


Fox. +44 (0) £734 608203 
Horncaslle Garage Ltd (Dept.X) 
Bath Road, Reading, Berkshire RGIU 2HS 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 


AVAILABLE ON MOST MODELS 
DURING APRIL & MAY 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 
EXAMPLE 


ESCORT 1.6LXi for 2 WEEKS 


£280.00 Fully Inclusive of comprehenglve Insurance 
CDW, dellvery/coltection ta Healhrow, Gatwick or 
London; unllmlled mileaga. 
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PRICES PER WEEK 


FROM E OOD GE co a VAT 


Bw LOW, LOW PRICES BF GREAT SERVICE FROM A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY # FULLY INCLUSIVE AATES Ww WIDE RANGE OF 
VEHICLES ¥ OVER 60 LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 
#f CALL, WRITE OR FAK TO OUR CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 


TELEPHONE FACSIMILE 
01494 442 110 01494 474 732 
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As every action eventually gels 
‘An equal and opposite reaction, it 
should not be surprising thal the 
number of woınen wearing Refnh 
headscarves anl ankle-length coats 
stems to increase every day. What 
is surprising is that this is happen- 
mıg not just in the poor neighbour- 
hoods where the parly is strongest, 


`Î but also in the universities, Hi iş said 


tlıalt the women are paid to keep 
their heads covered, but if I kept my 
tyes covered in class, | would have 
no way of telling my fundamentalist 
sludenls fron their ultra- 
Westernised classmates. Thcy all 
read the same books and go to the 
same Burger King and think the 
best film ever made is Pulp Fiction. 
The lıeadacarves are geflting the 
silmée education as everyone else. 
What will it do to their heals when 
Ihey gel married ancl ruturn tb their 
proper place in the hune? 

lt is common knowleclue (hal 
Refah owes ils success lu its wumen 
activists, who run a brilliant grass 
ruols ntovement. Will Ihe most 
educiled among then always be 
cunleut wilh second<lass stalus? 
Although the parly did intervivw 
waımen when selecting cantlidates 
for the last election, they did not se- 
lect a single une, At first they said it 
was because the dress codes in par- 
liament banned headscarves. When 
thal didn't wash, they said they had 
assensed cantlidales on a points sys- 
lem and lhal no women had beer 
awurded enough points. When that 
made them the laughing stuvk uf 
the medin, they claimed thal they 
hacl asked wonten to stand und that 
the women hacl refused. Now the 
Refah womeıı are saying Lhat (hey 
are wurking for Ihe parly andl want 
nothing for thenıselves, but thu gen- 
eral public is not buying that either, 

Insleatl hey are talking about it. 
Everywhere yuu go, you hear pev 
ple arguing about women and Islam 
and Saudi, wilh the same passion 
that they used to argue about Lenin 
and Mao in the Soviet Union, ‘The 
new coalition has forced ¢veryon: 
1o reexamine arıd defend what they 
believe in. It is no longer a question 
of louking East or Wext: this is 
where the next big ilvulugicil baıtle 
will be fouglt and wor. Thal's how 
it feels, anyway. By bvtraying her 
campaign promises, fur what appear 
to be the ruost selfish of reasons, 
Tansu Ciller nıay inadvertently have 
donc Lhe country a big favour, 


three to amend these rules to 
allay a thıree day perlod af grace 
for new arrivals in Britain to 
claim asylum? The Government 
did not welcome this change and 


„Î the House of Lords finally’ 


backed down in its confrontation 
on July 22, giving the Govern- 
ment a majority of 14 to reject 
the move for tree daya’ grace. 

It speaks volumes about the 
extent to which Government 
policy is driven by crude ideo- 
logy devoid of compasslon and 
humanity, . 

1 highlighted Ahmed'a case in 
the House of Commons nt the 
beginning of thls year when 
Parllament debated the benefit 
rule changes for asylum seekers, 
Yet Tory minlaters proceeded {u 
introdısce thase rulcs desplte ° 
kuowing the implficallona. 
` Ahmed's application for 
asylum has now been with the 
Home Office for more than eight 
montha, He has hcard nothing. 
In the mcantimç bia wife and 
children remain In Iraq and he 
is fearful for their safety, 


Nick Raynsford is Lêbûur MP د‎ 
for Greenwich ` 0 
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Woman of the West's veiled intentions 


When Tansu Ciller was elected Turkey's first female 
prime: minister, the nation's women celebrated. Now 
promises appear to have bêên broken arid the party 
is over, Maureen Freely reports from Istanbul ' 


On the cnmpalgn trall . . . Ciiler in happler times 


has a place in governınent, no matter 
what kinel of force il is. As Glen 
Aktas, vice rector of Bogaziçi univer 
sity, points uut: "You can't disregard 
25 per cent of the electorate anıl yoll 
have to remember that Refnlı is a new 
party that hasn't had its splits yet.” 

She predicts the Iran and Saudi 
type radicals will leave ancl it will 
evolve into yet another’ traditional 
conservative party. “They are look- 
mg at the modela and the majority 
do not like Iran, Afghanistan or Al- 
geria." The future, she says, is what 
French newspaper Le Monde has 
begun to call "Islam soft". 

Even if Islam here turns out to be 
medium hard, it's still misleading to 
think that it stands for all things 
traditional. There is more thn one 
tradition in Turkey. Women have 
had the vote longer than in nıany 
parts of eastern Europe, Asli Davaz- 
Mardin, co-founder of the Women’s 
Library, stresses. Recem researcll 
has shown that there was an active 
suffragette movemenl here datin 
back to the mid-19Lh century, 


Ahmed's friends were aur- 
prised to learn that under the 
Conservative government's 
recent asylum-rule changes, 
Ahmed is clasaifled as a “bogus” 
refugee. Ahmed's error was nat 
to declare that he was seeking 
political asylum at the moment 
he arrived at Heathrow. The fact 
that he was exhausted and apoke 
no Engllsh might seem a good 
reason for thla omission. It was 
only two days later (hat hig claim 
for asylum was ınade, 

But under the rules devised 
by the Government this ahort 
delay ls treated as evidence that. 
the appilention ls bogus. In onc 
reupect Ahrıed was lucky. Had 
he arrived in Britain reçently, he 
wotid afao have been denied 4 
accesn to benefits. Without the 
atipport of fflcnda he would haye 
gtarvecl while his appllcatlon;.. 
wna being considered. Thia . . 
process can ttke yçars rather, 
than months, , . +, 

Is it any wonder that these : 
disgrnceful new rules have been ., 
twice overturned by the judges ;. 
İn the Court'of Appeal? 1s lt any 
wonder that last month {he House. 
of Lords voted by ã majority af 


always go back to the US. When 
peuple talk of freedonı, is it coinci- 
dental that they also have seeontl 
passpurts? I've never votesl for her. 
I've always been suspicious of the 
right wing. When she was elected, 
we wert all happy for abuut 10 days. 
But she hası'l Jone nnything for 
women. Now, thanks to her, we can 
urn on the lelevisiou and waleh 
Reftah nıen complain about huw they 
vant go on holiday bevause there 
are no separate pols for wonıen." 

Like many wonıen here, Aysan is 
afraid that they want to turn the 
country into another Saudi Arabia. 
{Our first news of te coalilion was 
when the wife of a depuly ran through 
the campus screuning: "She's sold 
us to Iran!"”) But nol all women 
intellectuals think that an Islamic 
state would be ù disaster for Weste 
ernised wumen. A noıable example 
is Nillfer GUuze whose bouk, Nfod- 
ern Veil, proposes thal Islam could 
be a liberaling force for women. 

Even hose who think that is hog: 
wash still insist that an Islamic party 


me, “If you're going to sink, yuu 
grab at snakes." They claim now not 
to be surprised by her about-turn, 
When she was teaching here, they 
say, slıe was a male clone and never 
a good friend of anyone. She was al 
ways anı opporlunist and not sincere 
in anything she did. When she told 
the nation she was its nother, all 
she was cloing was apeing the many 
generations of male politicians who 
had claimed to be ilg father, There 
was nothing modern about her 
brand of nationalisın. Others accuse 
her of having used her sex :ıppenl lo 
adlvance her cause. There İR even û 
story going around that sie won 
Clinton over by touching his elbow, 
What nıakes lier crilics angricst 
is that they clalm she broke lıer 
campaign promise to saye herself 
andl her husbantl (rom anı irıvestiga- 
lion into allegations of corruption. 
Last month, the government An- 
nounced the biggest ever shake-up 
of the judiciary, The key figure to be 
moved is the official who was exanı- 
ining two separate erıquiries into 
the couple's financial dealings. As 
he was also lookitıg into aHegaliuuıs 
that the Refah party misused funels 
intended for Bosnia, his removal to 
the provinces might be seen by cyu- 
ics as good news for both coalitiun 
partners, But, as» one endangered 
official (ald me, increasing the run: 
ber of Relah supporters is "he 
worst thing that could happen to our 
country, especially for women", 
“Tansu Clller has opened the 
floodgates to Refah because of her 
stupicl behaviour,” suys Leyla Aysan 
of the Society for the Support of 
Contemporary Living, a voluntary 
organisalion which, among ulher 
things, runs educational pro- 
grammes for disadvantaged women 
and children. The organisation tar- 
gels wonten nol bevaust of a 
Western-style feminist agenda, but 
because it believes women hold 
the key in the fight for secularism. 
“I'm sure Tansu Ciller doesn't want 
to live under sharia law, bul slıe can 


HEN she becanıe Turkey's 
first woınan prime mıinis- 

ter, in 1993, Tansu Ciller 
wa§ a secular dream come (rue, No 
one could be mort opposed to ls- 
lamic fundameıtalism than she was. 
It wasn't just that she saw Turkey's 
future in tle West — as a US 
educated economist, who had got 
her husband to take her name, slıe 
was the West. Tlie consensus, even 
among the many westwardstepping 
women who did not share her 
rightwing enthusiasm for market 
forces, was thal she had to be a 
good thing, if only because she 
proved that a woman could make It 
to the top. 

In the lead-up to the general elec- 
tion last December, slıe worked 
hard to turn this goodwill inlo votes. 
She targeted many of her speeches 
al women who were nervous about 
the rapid rise of fundamentalism, 
She told them she was their best 
and perhaps only yuarantee against 
the Islamic Welfare party (Refah). 
Now she has entered into a coalltion 
with Refah, and the women who 
voted for her are up in arms, 

Last month, the Federation of 
Women's Associations, headed by 
Necla Aral, filecl two suits against 
Tansu Ciller —~ now, as a result of 
the coalition deal. in the dual role of 
deputy prime minister and foreign 
minister — for breaking her cam- 
paign promise. Meanwhile the 
headquarters of her True Path 
party has been deluged with furious 
letters andl faxes. Not all of them are 
from women, but because women 
are at the symbolic cenire of funda- 
mentalism, il is women here who 
feel its threat most keenly, And the 
women who feel most betrayed — 
and embarrassetl — are her former 
colleagues ial Istanbul's Bogaziçi 
university. 

In the few weeks I have been 
teaching here, I Have not found a 
single woman who has a word to say 
in her [avour. "There is a Turkish 
saying that sums her up," they tell 


Crude ideology behind ‘bogus’ asylum policy 


untll his release in 1993. 

Last year, security police vis- 
ited his home while he was away, 
His uncle warned him that lf he 
retuned his life would he ih dan- 
ger. At this point Ahmed realised 
that he had to get out of Iraq. He 
managed to get across the border 
into Turkey frum where hc was 
helpedl on to a flight to Britain. 
He arrived at London's Heathrow 
airport exhausted, frightened, 
confused and speaking no 
English. His friends In Loulon 
niet him and on the Moncdlay . 
helped him to make anı upplica- 
tlon for politcal nsylumn. 

Few people hearing Ahmed'a 
atory could fall lo be moved. 

Few would disagree that he is 
someone wilh ı genulne and 
well-founded fenr of persecution 
In his own country. Few would 
dispute hla claim to asylum in a 
free country that offers a refuge 
to viclme of torture and polllcal 
oppression, For more than three 
centurles Britain has enjoyed 
that reputation au onc such 


Î country. 


this me he was frequently sus- 
pended from the ceiling by one 
leg, abused and whipped, He 
was algo forced to witness others 
being tortured Including one 
man having his fingernails 
pulled out and his feet set on 
fire. The man was subsequently 
executed. Ahmed knew that if he 
sighed the confesslons that he 
was urged to make, at a price for 
ending the torture, he would 
suffer u aimlar fate, 

` Eventually, after fivé months" 
solitnry confiriement, he was 
released. Tlırce ycars later, 
when the Kurdish uprlslng. 
began, Ahmed joined the frec- 
dom fighters in thelr doomed re- 
belfion, His brother, who wus 
algo involved in the rising, was 
one of 5,000 Kurds buried alive 
by the Iraqi forces after the fe- 
bellion was put down. Ahmed 
fled towards the Iranian border . 
with his familly but returned: 
home after Saddanı Huşseln 
declared an amnesty. He was 
arrested ogaln and tortured. He 
remained imprisoned for a year 


Nick Raynsford, MP, is 
shamed by the treatment 
of an Iraqi Kurd seeking 
political refuge in Britain 


AST month a “bogua” . 
asylum secker came to see 

me at my constituency surgery. 
Alımed (not his real name) is a 
31-year-old Iraqi Kurd. He is 
married and has four children 
he has not scen for about a year. 
He fled to England in 1995 after 
almost 10 yeara of terror at the 
hands of Saddam Husscin'a 
regime, 1 

In 1986 he waa shot at fron 
the air by an Iraqi helicopter in , 
an area that had been liberated 
from the Iraqi regime. Ahmed 
had fled therc to ayoid bejng 
conscripted into the army during 
the Iran-Iraq war... 

In 1988 Alhlmed was arrested, 
blindfolded and subjected to. . 
repeated electric ahocks to his 
legs and genitals. The torture 
continued for two weeks, During 


for a. more formal meeting. Hel.) : 


وک دو ي 


' reject China's criticisms ofl Hone 


1 8 
figurehead chief executive from onê | 
‘of the formerly pro-British Hong’) ." 
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regime she still serves. But she must 
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soldier at a gathering of Southern 
PHOTOYRAPH: .ı VAN HASSEL1 SIGMA 


however much the League wants lo ; 
hide behind scholarly gentility, the | 
likes of Charles Daviclson could be | 
their path to power. Tlie Republican 
Parly often plays tle race carl. 

North Carolin Senator Jesse 
Helnis'k last re-election campaign 
featured a television idlverı iıı which 
a pair of white hancls holds a rej 
lion letler as a voice-over iulunes. 
"You needed thal job. But they gave 
it to a minority." With {he resur 
gence of overt racism in the South. 
the Olympic tareh, symbol ut diver- 
sity on the grandest scale, recalls 
not just Atlanta's Phoenix, rising out 
af the ashes Sherman lefl on his 
incendiary march tu the sea. but the 
crosses that used to flanıe on nearby 
Stone Mountain arnıd the 40 burned 
black churches across the South. 

The New South — the South of 
Bill Clinton, of black mayors in AF 
lanta and Birmingham, of progre* 
sive organisations — is having 4n 
identity crisis. The fight, as the 
Southern League knows wel, 
over the ownership of a vexed his 
lory in a new South, backsliding 
toward the oll. 


our years uncleı the British untbrell# 
and we are sure we «hall continue (® 
thrive under the Chinese umbrella’ 
In recent months. Arıson Chan a9 
been playing dinner games with 
Ping, the top Chinese official whe 
deals with Hong Kong, and othe 
senior Beijing bureaucrats. 1 
Î year, he said he wus too busy ® 
meet her in Hong Kong, She. then i 
, flew ın London and on. witb 1 
invîtalion, to Beljing. Thal startet 
j beonle talking, especially since sh" 
lined with Lu Ping un her ow: 1® 
ıuotes, no Hong Kong minder. 4 
In April this year. she flew up ag4, 


: problem now is twofuld, She. nus. 


Kong's last-minute clash for. demo 
racy or else seem.:disloya ta hê 


be realy to work with Beijing's alter 
native programme in a year's tine. “ 
China İs mos! likely to appoint 4 


Kong Chinese figures who: hare 
, turned their coats in time, But whilê: 
! denying. any ambition, Chan Ev: 
:an-qir of confidence. WI her pê! 

tism and diplomacy meet. B' 

unpublishecî joldescriptionî: " 


Dixie revisited . . . A Confederate 
revivalists in Atlanta 


fag signifies anything other {han 
the slaveowning hegemony of the 
Old South, 

Some of the League's spiritual 
allies are even less subtle. Charles 
Davidson, a Republican state sena- 
tor standing for election to Con- 
gress from Alabama, says slavery 
was the best thing ever to happen lo 
Africans who were “not civilised ancl 
given to ‘voodoo, cannibalism ancl 
witchcrafl’' until the nice, Bible 
believing plantation owners chained 
them in Jesus’ name. 1 am sure that 
those converted black Southerners 
are most grateful today.” Davidson 
declares the Confederate flag repre- 
sents "less government, less taxes 
and Southern independence", ap- 
pealing to the fear and loathing of 
the federal government growing ir 
the nation as a whole, and the appro- 
priation of victimhood by white 
Southerners, 

Michael Hill is quick to point out 
that Davidson is not a Southern 
League member, Davidson's overtly 
racist rant may be too much even 
for Southern Leaguers — they 
preach “heritage, not hate”, But 


British-run civil service in 1962, 
which offered women a better 
chance of advancement and, she 
adds sensibly, a good salary. 

Chan became known as an advo- 
cate uf equal pay and women's 
rights. By 1987, she had risen to be- 
come secretary for economic ser- 
vices, at the hub of Hong. Kong's 
economic life, overseeing the port 
and airport, telecommunications 
and tourism. Then in Novenıber 
1993 she became the first woman — 
and the first Chinese — to occupy 


{ihe post of chief secretary under ا‎ 


Chris Patten. 

She has acquired the .reputation 
of being a “dragon woman” 
(roughly the Chinese equivalent of 
an iron lady). But the problem of 
Identity persists for all Hong 

. Kongers of Chinese descent, Most 
of those wlio want to leave have al- 
ready done so; Chan is one of many 
who believe they. still have some- 
thing to contribute, even if they are. 
uot quite clear whether it is to Hong 
Kong or to China or to both, . 

“We are proud to be Chinese,” 
'they Say; and we want to contribute 
to China's emergence as a modern 
nation.” Saying that'is eagy; the next; 

1. part ia more difficult, “We valued 


e 


Ghosts of the gallant South 


picking up where Sherman left off. 
The death of Dixie is their final 
objective.” 1 

But Hill insists he is not calling for 
armed insurrection against Wash- 
ington — yet. "The South's position, 
constitutionally, in 1861 was the cor- 
rect one," he says. The Civil War 
(which Southern Leaguers call The 
War for Southern Independence! 
was nol about slavery — liberating 
African-Americans was just a pious 
excuse for an imperialist venture by 
Yankees lusting after power andl the 
South's cotton wealth, The Southern 
League argues that individual states 
are sovereign aud that the fecleral 
government operates solely with the 
consent of the states; Georgia or Al- 
abama could secede tomorrow if 
only Washington properly under- 
atoocl the 10tlı Amendlınent. 

“Farcical,” says Sam Webb, a con- 
stitutional historian at the Univer- 
sily of Alabama at Birminghanı, 
Webb, andl most legal scholars, 
agrec that the suprernacy clause of 
the Coustitution ensures preemi- 
nence for the federal government, 
Webb points out that the 1787 Con- 
stitution was deliberately crafted to 
“emasculate the power of state legis- 
latures" which were then (and some 
might say still are) out of control. 


HE SOUTHERN League de- 
| mands that Robert E Lee's 
birthday become a national 
holiday, just like Marlin Luther 
King's. They want to return to 
British spelling (Webster's Dictio- 
nary is more “cultural ethuic cleans- 
ing"). They want control over 
representations of the past: lately 
they have been incensed by plans to 
place a statue of the late tennis star 
Arthur Ashe in his home town of 
Richmond, Virginia, 

The myth of the moment is the 
Confederate battle flag. Gary Mills, 
professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, writes in the 
Southern Patriot, the League 
newsletter: “The so-called Rebel flag 
is the flag of the South — symbol of 
many good things about our culture 
and history that are dear to the 
hearts of Southerners — white, 
black and red.” But it is hard to find 
black or Native American Southern- 
ers who feel that the Confederate 


Chan: ‘I am neither İn despair, 
nor starry-eyed' 


Kong.” If she ıloes sail through to 
the new Chinese horizon, she will 
be comnleling a path which hegan 
for so ınany young refugee clıildten 
in the more austere fifties. She was 
„Spurred on by a sirict grandmother 
who expected her "lo study hard 
and. be honourable”,, Graduating 
from Hong Kong university. in 
English literature, . she joined, the 


Americans in Atlanta are rallying to the flag — the flag 
of the Confederate states, writes Diane Roberts 


British history at Stillman, a small 
Presbyterian college in Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. Almost all of Stillman's stu- 
dents are black. “I always wear a little 
Confederate battle-flag pin on Robert 
E Lee's birthday, and they under 
stand that Fm celebrating my culture 
just the way they celebrate theirs by 
wearing a Malcolm X hat," he says. 

The Snuthern League is the 
brainchild of Hil aml several uther 
white, pro-Confeclerate scholars, “a 
Southern literati and intelligentsia", 
Hill calls them. They are not people 
who woukl be cuntortable in white 
ruhes aml hoods. 

Southern League membership is, 
Ihey claim, growing fast: perhaps 
4,000 (they won't reveal actual fig- 
ures) in 26 states, inclucting non- 
Southern ones like Oregon ancl 
Arizona. 

‘The League asserts the South as 
a separate “nation”, The name cones 
from lwo of the League's philosophi- 
cal inspirations. One is the League 
of United Southerners, an antebel 
lum assemblage organised in 1858 
ly two proslavery aristocrats, 
William Lowndes Yancey and Ed- 
mund Ruffin, who firedl the famous 
first shot tlıal began lhe Civil War at 
Fort Sumler, Soulh Carolina, in 1861, 

‘The ather source is modern and 
European: the Norlern league of 
Maly, the scparalists advocating a 
republic from Turin to Venice. Hill 
likes to boasl of his close ties with 
Umberto Bossi, the leader of the 
Northern League. 

“The Southern League also looks 
to the Scottish Nationalist Party for 
ideas on how to separate them» 
selves from the colonising power 
they call, almost like sixties leftles, 
the "American Empire”. Hill and the 
League shrug off the SNP's socialist 
tendencies; they embrace any and 


all separatists, from the Parti 
Qutbécois to Plaid Cymru, 
The League's politics are as melo- 


dramatic as Gone With The Wind. 
One Virginia member writes: “The 
moanied powerhungry ¢liles of 
America, along with their camp fol 
lowers in government, media, edu 
cation, and rainbow coalitions, are 
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OST Americans consider 
M theınselves absolved from 
the past: Southerners, 


however, are jirisonets t0 il, 
chained to a list'y tint wait go 
away. The Olympic ante has been 
burning lnigh over’ Atlanta, capital of 
Genrgia. the self-proclaimed "city 
on busy ı6 hale", bui presiding over 
thr Olympıe Ieehnopolls qs well — 
elisplayerl a little less prominently — 
lıits beet ıhe coıtraversial state flag 
wih the onfeclerale cress ind 
stars in the vorner. 

ihe pnvernoir of Georgina, along 
with black leadlers throughout Hie 
Souulh, trie 1o reruove tlie haltle 
banner ol the Confederacy [rona (he 
Nag iu Uuue for tle: 
felerale emblem wis enly ndcled in 
IYO iı outraged white supremacist 
reponse to the US Supreme Court's 
rowan v (he Hoarcl of Education de- 
cision ending sugrégalion, The gOV- 
ernor's effurt failecl anidsl cries 
Irom conservutive whites that their 
"heritage" was under attack [om 
the Yankue-fied forces of political 
correvlness. 

“Cultural cethnic cleansing" is 
what the Southern League, a bur’ 
geoning organisation of mustly mid- 
cluelass, oflen acatlemic, certainly 
angry, wiiite nen call atleınpls 10 
wuan the Soutlı off lhe irappings of 
its sluvcholding past. 

"We arc ııul racist," declares Dr 
Michael Hill, founder and national 
president of the Southern League. 
He says {he League does not believe 
in slavery, but he looks {forward lo a 
time when lhe Soulh is a natin 
once again. the 11 slates which se- 
cetled in 1861 left the Union now, 
clainıs the Southern League, "its 
GNP would place it among the top 
five or six nations of the world and 
its laws would better reflect the nat 
ural conservatism and Chrislian 
rools of the Southern people", The 
South could, says Hill, return to a 
"natural lıierarclıy". Though he 
won't say lhis out loud, thal means 
whites on top, blacks on the bottom. 

In a piece of Faulkneresque irony, 
Hill, a tall Alabamian with a courtly 
accent and long beard, teaches 


Qur woman in Hong Kong 


Chris Patten, faces the future with a 
fiercely cheerful smile. Born in 
Shanghai in 1940, she left with her 
family in 1948. She has all the 
charm and determination with 
which that cily's exiles conquered 
Hong Kong in the 1950s. 

Chan talks caullously about the 
process of “selection-election” by 
which a Beijing-sponsored conımit- 
tee in Hong Kung will choose a 
sucvcessur lo the governor, Chris 
Putten. Her name has been trailecl 
over lhe past two years as A polen- 
tal new “chief executive" who will 
replace the colonial "governor". 
More rvalialically, she could be re- 
tained by Beijing as {he number 
Iwo, so that the civil service stays 
on board with her. The polls show 
sl is ly far Ihe mosl popular 
choice in Hong Kong, but that ls nol 
necessarily û recommenclalion. 

Last month, Chan was in London 
meting the Furcign Affairs Cum- 
nmiltee, brieling the Prime Minister 


atl muıking reassuring nolses, “I'ın 


neither in clespair nor slarry-eyecl,” 


! she insists. “Bul no one las yet 


Anson Chan is Chris 

Patten's number two. Will‏ أ 
she step into his shoes,‏ . 
asks John Gittings‏ 


| NSON CHAN feels “Chinese”, 
but ıt "Chinese Chinese”, Jt i& 
1 an important distinction lo make for 
| someone whe ix number two in Hong 
. Kong anc could become number 
unt il she meets Beijing's approval. 
Chan (lrclines d1n invitation to xay 
ıhat the lıandover, in jusl under one 
vear'* Ii s that Hong Kong 
! will he "returning lo the mother 
j me". “Our conremts aml values art 
ı different . . . We nalurally identify’ 
F with Chinese aspirations in wanting 
lw uke long Kong work well." 
i Al, she dds with careful balance, 
` "in vomribuling to China's success", 
'  Fver since Sun Yatsen launched 
the lirst Chinese revolution in 1H11 
` from abril fancl failed, Chinese 
أ‎ “compurints™ trom vuulsile have 
° hal a problem in defining just how 
; eloselv they relate Io Ihe mainlantl. 


[| Chan, now Chief Seerrtarv under i nıatle money belting against Hong 
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Issigonis’s poaçhod egg an Ws that brought home the bacon 


rubber cone suspension never be- 
fore tried on a mass production car, 
and tiny, Hinch wide whcels on a 
vehicle that could (lo 7O0mplı. 

Hirst marketccl for £446 aul 
called the Morris Minî-Minor ur 
Austin Seven, il became Britain's 
first classless car. Lord Snowdon 
and John lennon (lrove il, Tlic 
(Qucen was briefly pholographed in 
one with Issigonis at Winclsor. 

Easy to park, wilh superb roacl 
holding, it was taken to lıeart by 
youngsters as A Hol car for mıre 
ups. IH was a hallmark uf the permis. 
sive 1460s, The novelist Jilly Cooper 
had her baptism vf fame wilh it 
newspaper column asking "Can youll 
clo it in a Miui?". 

Bu, afler Issigonis tive in IHRM, 
one exevulive said hal — in Cutt 
irnst lı (he Miner — "wu qover 
nıntle a penny aut uf the Miri", 


N 


Ie evr ta" 


raarfay , 


holding and use of space. Morris 
Minor rallies at the Brooklands 
motor museum still dlrnw 200 cars 1 
year — one of them an airborne 
Minor, wilh wings specially (le- 
signed by a Colchester ınan. 

Christie's arc selling LIssigonis's 
three orlginal design drawings for 
the radlialor grill, dashboard layout 
ancl front bonnet. 

The catalyst for the Mini was {he 
1956 Suez crisig, which paralysecl oil 
supplies through lhe Suez Canal, 
bringing petrol rationing. H tent 
porarily shatterecl conficlence in big, 
gas-yuzzling roudlslers and fMoucicul 
the induslry with ccononical nul 
unstable foreign-buil bubble cars, 

The prototypes, nickuanicel 
Orange Boxes, were full of teelıno- 
logical innovations. They had f1rans- 
verse engines, gcarboxes that 
used engine sunıp oil, independent 


ا ا anl rhnt‏ 
ا 


سے ق 
Sketchea of the Morris lor by Sir Alec Iasigonls (right) who deslgned every detall diwe ta the knob on the glove box and the door handles‏ 


ment asked the car industry to “pro- 
duce a cheap, tough, good-looking 
car... in sufficient quantities to get 
the benefits of mass production", 

Other manufacturers spurned the 
Beetle as a nıodel to imitate. “We do 
not consider it represents any 
speclal brilliance and is not re- 
garded as an example of first-class 
modern design to be copied by the 
British industry," Humber said. But 
at Oxford, Issigonis was allowed to 
pursue his vision. 

He modelled lhe Minor partly on 
the American 1941-built Packarl 
Clipper. Nuffield walked out when 
lıe first saw it. He called {he de- 
signer “Issie-wassiwhat'shisnaıme”", 

"Eleven years later — when we'l 
nade a uillion — he had the grave 
to thank ıne.” Issigonis sail, 

The car berane prevminent in 
ils mıarkel for ils steering, rva(l- 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


Snuithsunian Institution. Mont inler- 
esting is his quvtalion fron Fertli’ 
nan Columbus, in his book om the 
life uf his father, Chiistupher. He 
reports that his father Lold him he’ 
had seen "blacks" nurtlh uf Lhe plac 
we now call Horkluras. The Garilu’ 
nas live in this part of Central Amv” 
wa. Christopher Colunıbus wrote in 
his journal of black.skinned people 
who hal come tû Hispaniola fron 
the south and southeasl in boats, 
trading in gold4tipped metal spears. 
Samples of the spears were İidenti- 
fied with those being forged at that 
ıime in African Guinea. — Els A- 
ders, Brassdorf, Durham 


Any answers? 


HY do we use a dck-mark 

to indicate written agree- 
ment or approval? — Afichatl 
Rowe, Leicester 


EYVERAL years ago there was 

a public debate as to whether 
it was safe to usc İrracliadonı to 
preserve food and, lf so, whether 
such food ahould be specifically 
labelled. Holy xvas this debate re- 
solved? Is (he recent marked in- 
crease in the shelf lIlves of many 
perishable products due to irra- 
dinton? —~ Peter Ainger, Warrington 


ITH which fool in mind was 

the term “fool-proof sya- 
tem” first coined? — A Kassant, 
The Hague, Holland 


Anêwers should bo e-mailed to 
weekiy@guardlan.co.uk, faxed la 
0171/44171-242-Q985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Road, London ECM 3HG 


performed unspeakable icls urt 
them, which they videotaped belnre 
ımırdering them. Police wlıo called 
at Bernardo's home, fnllowing tlie 
release uf the entlikl piclure, 
refused la believe that a handsonıe 
middleclass man and his beautiful 
wife would commit the crimes they 
were suspecled of. — David Corson, 
Toronto, Canada 


HY does drinking cider 


through a straw increase 
its intoxicating property? 


RINKING a liquid through a 

straw will allow any volatile con 
ponents lo evaporate — partly due to 
lower pressure in the mouth during 
the sucking stage. As alcohol is more 
volatile than water (the main con- 
stituent of any drink), sucking any 
drink through a straw should release 
large quantities of this intaxicant. 
Once released as vapour, alcohol 
may pass into one's blood faster 
througlı the inner skin found in the 
mouth ancl gut than in the atomach 
itself, where alcohol is ingested, Any 
nlcoholic drink may be made to tasle 
“stronger” using A Siraw. — Andrew 
Healy, Aslford, Middlesex 


/ N New York I heard a reprç-’ 
sentative of the Garifuna 
people state (hat there hand becn 
a pre-lilspanic African presence 
on St Vincent, Is there any 
evidence to support this? 


UCH , evidence is welldocu- 
ımentedl. Ivan van . Sertima re- 
views It in a chaplér in Race, 
Discourse, And The Orlgiris Of The 
Americas: A Ncw World View (ed 
Vera Hyatt and Rex Netlleford, 


Wir food is served piping 
hot, who's piping — or 
wherc's the pipe? 


TIYAS (arl still is on more fornual 

occasions such as Burns night) 
cuslomary in Scotland to “pipe in 
the haggis” which is to say that the 
food was prececled by n player of 
bagpipes. Several haggis may be 
"piped in" at the start of a large sit 
ting and if you were lucky enouglı to 
be served while the piper was still in 
full flow, your food was said to be 
"piping hot". — Paul Adderley, 
Leichhardt, NSW, Australia 


O CRIMINALS ever reaem- 
ble thelr identikit pictures? 


HERE is surprisingly lllle sys- 

tematic research on this. The 
nıost recent study published by the 
Home Office in 1978 examined 
more than 700 cases where compos- 
ites were compiled in the course of 
inquiries, In the 20 per cent of cases 
solved, officers reported that the 
composite was solely responsible 
for one in 20 arrests. With the new 
computer-based syslems such as “e- 
fit", which have a vastly increased 
range of features, higher rates of 
success nay be possible. —~ Prafes- 
sor Graham Davies, Depariment of 
Paychology, University of Leicester 


ECENTLY convictel double 

nıurderer Paul Bernarcio bore a 
stunning resemblance to his denli 
kit picture, compiled (rom Inter- 
views wilh dozens of rape victims 
over several years. But a series of 
bungles by Onlario's various police 
departments allowed Bernardo and 
his wife to escape cletectlon. They 
ater abducted (wo teenagers and 


failed his engineering exams at Bat- 
tersea Polytechnic in 1923 because 
he was bad at maths, 

“All creative people hate mathe- 
matics,” he said. Though hls par- 
ents wantecl him to be anı artist, he 
was obsessed with engineering. He 
got a job with the Coventry car firm 
Humber before joining Morris 
Motors at Oxford in 1936. 

*He lad some very fundamental 
new ideas about motor car construc- 
tion,” one friend remembered, "The 
first thing we decided in the make- 
up of this small saloon was that we 
would throw away Ihe chassis and 
put the engine outrageously far for- 
warl." By 19%2 Issigonis had fin 
ished a scale moclel of the Minor, 
designing every «letail own (n the 
little knob that opens the gluve box 
and the cloor handles. 

In 1045, the new Labour govert- 


Drawings of the Morris 

Minor, the first British car 
to sell a million, are up for 
sale, writes John Ezard 


ISTORIC drawings behind the 

making of the Morris Minor — 
the firat, ultra-robust British peo- 
ple’s car of the postwar years — are 
to surface on the auction market, 

The Miror, with its distinctive 
split windscreen, was savagely dis- 
missed as “a poached egg” by the 
car magnate, Lord Nuffield, when 
he first saw drawings in the late 
1940s. 

But it went on to become the four- 
wheeled success of austerity Britain, 
the nation's rival to the Volkswagen 
Beetle, It was the first British car to 
sell a million and launched the era of 
mags car ownership, putting 1.6 mil 
lion families on the road. 

The ilkadvised ending of produc- 
tion İn 1972 was mourned by hun- 
dreds of thousands of motorists. It 
remains an avidly collected vehicle, 
whose bodywork and engineering 
has outlasted cars built decades later. 

Also up for auction at Christie's 
on August 16 are sketches for the 
revolutionary front-wheel drive 
Morris Mini, which (lisplaced the 
Minor in the last triumpli of the 
British homeowned car market, 
Both were designerl by Sir Alec Issi- 
gonis, whose drawings are being 
put on sale by lıis family solicitor. 

Issigonis — burn in Turkey with 

a Greek father anc Turkislı mother, 
with whom he cmigrated penniless 
lo Englanrl — wax a shy youth who 


Letter from Death Row James L Beathard 


History in the present 


the Ellis-I Unit prison where 1 
live now, just outside Huntsville, 
Texas, 

As 1 look out my window from 
this vantage point 1 can see not 
just the distant horizon, but also 
the distant — though not distant 
enough — past, Pm struck by 
the sad irony that many of the 
African-Amerlcans doing time in 
those prison flelds are the direct 
descendants of the same slaves 
who worked the same fields 
more than 130 years ago. 

By the aame token, the armed 
men 1 see on horseback are 
often the descendants of the 
whites who oversaw the back- 
breaking labour of these men's 
ancestors. Tradition is not al- 
waya coraforting. 

Within a few weeks, these 
modern day slaves will be in 
those flelds once again picking 
cotton as they have been doling 


'for far too many generations, 


About the only difference I can 


‘see between then and now ls 


that the men now have the 
added burden of belng sprayed 
with herbicide and defollant 
from time to time. 

Since P'm on Death e 
don't get the “privile; 
working in those flelda, uii 
I'm sure as has happened 
every ycar I've bean here 
‘(nearly 12, so fat), and cer- 
tainly in generations past, n few 
of the men will dle from thé 
heat and labour. 

‘Some things néver change 
because iri some places the land 
and the people wito own the land 
will never let changes be made. 


tier of this Death Row cell- 

block, I can sce the prison 
farm's agricultural ficlds atarting 
juat heyond the compound’s 
fences and stretching to the river 
on the distant horizon. 

In the middle of one of those 
distant fields there are long lines 
of white dots Hike beads on a 
necklace, slowly rolling acroas 
the ground. They are, in fact, 
squads of Texas prison inmates 
whose uniforms are white, plant- 
ing cotton in a long line in the 
hot summer sun. 

If they were closer I could see 
that the faces and hands of most 
of those men labouring in the 
heat are black. At the ends of 
those white lines ard at intervals 
across the fields I can just make 
out the shape of armed men on 
horseback, prison guards over- 
seeing the convicts. Thelr faces 
and hands are mostly white, ' 
They are called field bosses and 
high riders, and they're ad- 
dressed as “Boss” when the 
convicts speak to them, just a8 
the men overseeing the planta- 
tion slaves last century were 
addressed. 

It reminds me of the history of 
this place. Before the Civil War, 
tila tract of land was known as 
the Ellis plantation andl was one 
of the largest slave plantations in; 
the South. After the end of the 
war many of the freed slaves 
ãtajed in this area. Around the 
turn of the century, the planta- 
tion fell into state ownerşhip and 
was madde into the Ellis Prison 
Agricultural farm, and then latér 


F ers my cell on the third 


than just chemistry. It involves an 
entire philosophy that cannot be un- 
derstood by science alone,” says Wu 
Ziming, a university-trained Chinese 
doctor and manager of “Eternity”, a 
Hong Kong apothecary stocked 
with herbs, snake skins, seahorses, 
deer tails and dried herbs. 

He accepts the use of alternatives 
to those animal parts banned by the 
convention on international trade in 
endangered species but says that 
Chinese medical texts — which 
include 330 herbal guides — pro- 
vide more answers than research 
laboratories. 

“Chinese medicine has developed 
over 2,000 years to become a com- 
plete system,” Mr Wu says. “It is not 
just Westerners who care about ani- 
mals. Jf they die out we suffer too.” 

Conservationists and Chinese 
healers are, however, slowly ac- 
knowledging a measure of ahared 
interest. Each side has its funda 
mentalists but neither camp can af- 
ford constant confrontation. 

A small sign of co-operation is the 
newly launched database on the 
chemical properties of traditional 
medicines at CUHK. But East and 
West remain far apart. 

“People are not like cars," says 
Dr But. “It is not just a matter of 
using gasoline instead of diesel. 
With a patient, the doctor has to 
make far more difficult decisions." 


one that wrecked Mackay and 
Rockhampton some years ago? 
— defied all predictions to veer 
towards us. 

We went to Florida and on the 
firat morning I drew back the 
curtains of our mutel room to 
find a traffic sign embedded in 
the rear of our hire car — there 
had been a huırricane in the 
night which we had becın too 
jet-lagged to notice. 

For a while, we were con- 
vinced it wus all the fault of our 
lack of planning. We pored over 
brochures und conıpared ratea. 
We even, God help us, hadl a 
personal interview with the tour 
operator. 

For understandable rcasons, 
we have recently stuck closer to 
home, which for us i» Rome. 

Lant year, we went to Umbria 
— for that fortnight which every- 
ane agrees saw the heaviest 
August rains in living ınemory. 
This year, we went to the [tnllan 
Lakes. 

What could be safer than an 
area which features on a milllon 
chocolate boxea? 

No sooner had we cleared the 
toll booths outside Milan than 
huge black clouds could be seen 
jostling each ather in te 
foothills of the Alps. The next 
day’s papers told us seven 
yachtsmen had been winched to 
nafety. 

We had not even unpacked 
and there had been a shipwreck 
On Lake Maggiore. It subse- 
quently emerged that the lake 
was contaminated by DDT. 

I have no advice, no moral, to 
offer. Just a tip. 

Don’t look for us in other 
people's holiday snaps. Look . 
for us at the end of the TV ews 
— in the segment reserved ! for’ ا‎ 

overseas natural disasters. 
Look for a tall man and a 
blonde woman — not waving, 
but quite possibly in ر‎ : 
drowning. 


raised $75,000 to support research 
in China into herbal alternatives to 
bear bile, which waa listed in a Tang 
dynasty pharmacopoeia In 659 as ef 
fective against gallstones and is now 
widely used in the West in synthetic 
form. A bear gallbladder can fetch 
up to $18,000 on the Asian black 
market, 

But the research involves tests on 
laboratory rats, which many West- 
ern campaigners oppose. The group 
has asked China's state administra- 
tion for traditional Chinese medi- 
cine not to use donated British 
money for teats on rats, but it accepts 
that Chinesefunded parts of the 
same programmıe will involve rats. 

Such squeamishness myatifies 
most Chinese, Mindful that its popu- 
lation of wild bears was dwindling 
fast, China set up a number of bear 
farms 10 years ago to harvest bile. 
Western activists now condemn the 
system as cruel. 

Practitioners of Chinese medi- 
cine, particularly its more conserva- 
tive adherents in Korea, Taiwan and 
Hong Kong, question the use of 
Western science and sensibility to 
analyse their craft and rewrite their 
rules. 

“Chinese medicine is far more 


UCY and 1 are experts, All of 
us have a particular talent or 
skill — something we do better 
than anyone else. What Lucy and 
1 do better than anyone else is 
have disastrous holidays. 

It's something we can only do 
together. Before we marrled, we 
both — separately — enjoyed 
normal, pleasant vacatiouıs. So 
you can imagine that our honey- 
moon was something rather 
special. 

It began at a hotei run by a 
psychopath. On the first night, 
she fell out with a huge 
Norwegian and flung him down 
a flight of stairs. 

Honeymooners are not meant 
to notice what's going on around 
them. They’re meant to spend ali 
their time in bed. We, too, spent 
all our time in bed. But that was 
because we immediately devel- 
oped bronchial flu. 

Thad planned it all carefully, 
in such a way that we could 
enjoy not one, but two, Greek 
islands. Thus, halfway through, 
when both of us were in high 
fever, we had to get up to go to 
the port. 

The two islands were next to 
one other, You could see the 
second from the first, But it tran- 
aspired that there was no ferry 
between them. So we had to go 
all the way back to the mainland. 
And then find a hotel, because 
the ferry from lsland One didn't 

arrive until five minutes after the 
ferry to [sland Two departed. 

1 shall not ensily forget the 
experience of dragging two 
leaden bags through the back- 
streets of Piraeus With a temper- 
ature of over 100. But later 
events hûve enveloped the mem- 
ory in an almost nostalgic glow. 

At holiday time, it has become 
safe to assume that, if neither of 
us is ill, it has to be ralning. Or 
WOTrSE. : 

We went to Queensland and a 
typhoon — yol remember the 


balance can be when his young 
daughter fell ill with a severe fever 
that resisted four days of treatment 
with antibiotics. Chinese medicine 
recommends rhino horn in such 
cases, for ita “cooling” properties. 


The fever finally subsided with 


the help of egg whites, a less contro- 
versial Chinese folk cure. “Thank 
God I did not have to confront an 
impossible choice,” Dr But says. 


Traditional medicine prescribes 


rhino horn for illnesses ranging 
from nosebleeds to delirium and 
strokes. Experiments by Dr But at 
the Chinese medicinal material re- 
search centre show that high doses 
of rhino horn do help to reduce 
fever but that the horn of oxen, 
water buffalo and the saiga antelope 
have the same effect, at least on 
laboratory rats. 


His cenire is conducting research 


on liger bone, illegally used in Asia 
to treat rheumatism, muscle pains 
and paralysis. Researchers in main- 
land China believe the zukor, a 
small rodent of the Tibetan plateau, 
has many of the same properties. 


The search for substitutes itself 


raises uncomfortable issues, how- 
ever. The International Fund for 
Animal Welfare (lfaw) has just 


natural destructiveness. Ancl they 
had fewer teclınologies with which 
to spec(l that destructiveness. 


Rut here we are, at lıe fag end of 


the 20th century, (he sane animal 
with the sane instincts, living İn an 
impenetrably coınplex global eco- 
nomic system where the ‘relation- 
ship belween what we consume, 
ancl the capacity of the envirunment 
lu suslnin lhat level uf cunsuınptian 
is sc out of whack, it is impussible 1o 
predict what the outcome might be. 


I was asked the other day 


whether I thought travel was a gnod 
thing or not. I thought it depended 
upon what luggage you carried. (f, 


Tor exiımple, you are a certain kind 
of Englishman who believes that 
England is the best place in tlie 
world then travel would probably’ 
only confirm your prejudice. Or if 
you travel with a Romantic ideal — a 
desire to escape the world rather 
than apprehend it better — then 
there seemıs not nuch point in 
going. 

Travel is only useful if you go 
open to the possibility of surrender- 
ing parts of what had formed you in 
exchange for the new perspectives 
offered by difference. If you go out 
of curiosity, and with respect. If you 
can enter a place 0% iis oron terms. 
But tourism İs travel with its heart 
rippetl out. Tourism imposes home 
environments on a foreign place, 

What is the solution? It's a bit 
mıtch to ask peuple who have three 
weeks holiday a year to spend it 
struggling with the confusions of an 
alien place, or lo put up with dis- 
comforts when what they have 
earned is rest. 

If literalure was ıı compensation 
for lhe problenıs created by civilisa- 
tion, (hen perhaps books provide us 
with ı way oul. Reading is like 
taking a journey. it's an entry into 
another worl, another conscious- 
ness. ll cun satiufy curiosity, edu- 
cale, excile imagiuation, There are 
lou many of us: (here are too nıany 
houks. Ergo, stay lanıe and reacl, 


Robyn Davidson's latest book, 
Desert Places, is published by 
Viking, £18 


tional group monitoring the wildilfe 
trade. “There is a big myth that 
tigers are hunted for their penises. 
Some people eat ger penises, but 
they are not what is threatening the 


A bigger problem is the conflict 
of interest between wildlife conser- 
vation and a medical tradition re- 
sponsible for a contraband trade 
worth up to $10 billion a year. 

“A guy who poaches a single tiger 
in, say, Cambodia makes 10 times 
his annual income with a single 
shot," saya Ms Mills, “It is like 
winning the lottery.” There are now 
fewer than 6,000 tigers in the world, 
compared with 25,000 half a century 


ago. 

Even in Hong Kong, where more 
than 150 years of British rule has 
enlrenched Western medical care, 
surveys show that at least half the 
populalion also use tradillonal 
cures, 

“We [ace a terrible dilemnıa and 
sclentific research is the best way 
out of it," says Paul But Pukhay, a 
biologist at CUHK, who is at the 
forefront of efforts to reconcile the 
welfare of wild animals with the 
health of humans. 

He discovered how difficult the 


Davidson: We have lifted our 
leg on everything’ 


include me, my friend or my jeep. 

How uften have you heard people 
say that they no longer want to go 
back to a place hecause it has been 
“discovered”, (And looking at the 
Costa del Sol, who can blame them.) 
Even so, it is a curious phenome- 
nun. It comes hand in hand with a 
(lislike of ourselves. With nur alien- 
ation from the natural world, ancl 
froın each other. This quest for the 
undiscuvered means that there is 
nowhere that is uncliscovered and, 
therefore, that there is novvhere left 
to go. We have lifted our legs on 
everything. 

Fur our wandering ancestors, 
there was no concept of a nature 
pure because ofthe absence of man. 
Disturbing as his consciousness 
ıniglht be lo him, man was nature. 
“Then humankind began to sellle, la 
plat crops, build cities. 

‘The difference between "natural" 
peoples, antl urban peoples, is that 
the former lad a lot of time in which 
to learn from their mistakes and to 
come up witb ideas (cultures) that 
would best protect Iheir resources 
and their future. Besides, there 
wurwn't many of them nnd there 
were enough resources, generally 
speaking, to go around. It's not thal 
they were/are morally or spiritually 
beter than tis — the Romamic view 
— it's that they developed compen- 
salory syslenıs in tunclem with their 


Rather than denounce traditional 
Chinese nıedicine as quackery or 
sex ails, reacurchers at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong (CUHK) 
ure tesling the prescriptions of ar- 
client meclical texls anl sreking sub- 
stilutes for (hose which require the 
slaughter of will animals. 

"There is a hysteria in tlhe West 
ubout the yellow peril looking for an 
sall Judy Mills, Hong 
Kong director of Traffic, an intcrnia- 


Robyn Davidson asks: Where do you go when there's nowhere left to discover? Stay at home, advises John Hooper 


Walk on the (FF Not waving but drowning 


wild side 


HEN mim stepped on the 
mnon, there were two opin- 
los — tliat it was i greal thing: that 
il was a lerrible thing. (Acmally 
there was a thir view: 
clearly impossible, i had never hap- 


as il was 


Twas of the second npinion at tht 
time, The thought of (uotprints on 
Mil bump uf glowing rick was 
bideous to mw. How long would ıt 
bu before here were package tours 
up there? Plastic bags hanging 
about in zero grivity? But | lived in 
Ihe Australian desert then, anıl that 
«as About as close as you coukl gel 
landscape on this uver- 


J remember walking in parts of 
that Jesert where it was highly 
probable that no hunıarı being had 
walked before. I trod carefully. I 
to cover niy tracks. 
thought of that earth as Eden before 


But of course there is no such 
thing as virgin landscape. Aborigî- 
nal people, whether {hey had trod- 
hal certainly 
changed it — by hunting cerlain 
animals to exlinction. introducing 
Ihe dingo, encouraging the growth 
uf grasses through the ust of fire. 

Sime years later, E look a friend 
back to :ı particularly remote corner 
uf “ny” (cleserl. There was no one 
anl nothing far a rudius of [ive 
hundred muiles. | culogised, 1 . . . 
boasted. We were dliiving along 4a 
dirt truck which hud sven nt se 
much as u bicycle tyre in the previ 
ous six months. The truck splil into 
twa. And on the longue of sane 
between lhe lwu miserable little ruts, 


Tine sign infuriated Inc, I saw I iis 
ın, further evidence of the 
groleseme need hurgins had to lift 
tıeir legs and pee on everything 
they tame across. JH dil nuî strike 
ıne as izarre al lhe time, that this 
reseulmenl al Lhe invaders clic rot 


24 FEATURES 
Taking the bile out of Chinese medicine 


Researchers In Hong 
Kong are looking for 
natural alternatives to 
remedies based on 
tigers, rhinos and bears, 
writes Andrew Higgins 


OR tigers in Siberia, rhinos in 

Africa and bears iıı China, the 

final fragile Hine of defence 
against extincilon may be the 
doomecl lives of rheumatic and 
feverish rats in a Hong Kong labora- 
tory, Injected with turpentine and 
chemicals lo induce the ajlments for 
which lger bone, rhino horn and 
bear bile are prized as cures 


throughoul Asia. 


erecllan,” 


pened at ull.) 


lo "pure" 
cruwıled planet. 


wished 


the Fall. 


den un it or not, 


ıu sin saîd "Keep Left". 
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The Mexican sculptor Gabriel Orozco with la D S, which features in 
his ahow at the ICA, London. The vintage Citron car, n 1050s icon, 


PHOTCAPAPH TACA Lil 


has been cıt up and reassembicd 
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Border town of imagination 


This is a pity, as the work could look 
beautiful and the damage destroys 
the illusions lt sets up to engage the 
viewer in multiple reflections of 
multiple selves, which meld into 
further reflections of the surround- 
ing sea and sky, leaving you on the 
verge of disappearance. 

The disappearance of yaclıtaman 
Donald Crowhurst ancl the loss at 
sea of artist Jan Adler provide the 
leitmotif uf Tacila Dean's work in 
Berwick's unoccupied lighthouse, 
She has montagerl a picture of 
Crowhurst, who wenl overboard 
after a psycholic game of chess with 
Giacl while becalnıed in the Sargasso 
sêH, on tu anı image of the liglit 
house, displaying it alongside a film 
of the workings of another light 
house, projected on to the circular 
wall of the builcling's belly. The film 
is a mechanical lance of prisms anıl 
flares and clanking machinery, of 
lenses revolving in their pollshed 
brass and steel rnounts. 

Dying aunliglıt glints on Ihe turn- 
ing lenses, refracling a lurid sunset: 
as night falls, Ihe cold, blue, burn- 
ing light comes on to {he sound of a 
million cackling seabirds as a 
sınudge of magnified liglıt traverses 
tlıe black rocks and waves. We slıut- 
{le between interior slots and the 
oulside world. At lasl, Dean has 
mille a work whose simple ele 
sgimve — which clepenels vntirely on 
being shown in sift — lives up to 
lr aspirations, and makes the trek 
to fhe encl of te pier worthwhile. 

The Berwick Ramparts Project is 
ia magnificent detutır (sa, too, is the 
town itsel0, scrambling onc's sense 
of location, viking pusl and future 
tine and presenting one with a 
serİes of memorable enigımas. 


times before 1482), and to counter 
the heavy hand of Heritage with Inti 
mations of magic and mortality, 

Down in the enclosed courtyard 
of Nicholas Hawksmoor’s Barracks, 
time has stopped. Twenty-two fig- 
ures, by the Spanish sculptor Juan 
Mufioz, cluster in groups out on the 
gravel parade ground. They turn 
the space into a theatre of entrances 
and exits, a silent, still choreogra- 
phy of glances, gestures and solic 
tudes, Mufioz's figures stand in the 
bowls of their shadows, facing each 
other like the dancers of a quadrille, 
or Jean togetlıer and apart, frozen in 
altitudes of passing glances and in- 
ward silences. The entire scene is a 
perpetually stalled moment. 

These sand-coloured, generic fig- 
ures appear lo be wearing volunti- 
nous dresses, while their features 
— muoutha, eyes, finger — have 
just enough detail and verisimili- 
ude to allow the viewer a certain 
cmpathy witlı them, They are just a 
little smaller than adults, yet thelr 
mass seems greater than our own. 
Mufioz's Conversation HPicce ani- 
mates the space of {he enclosel 
courlyard with a terribly affecting, 
haunting pathos, broken only by the 
echo of human feet ancl the cry of 
the gulls, 

The gulls are making a fine mess 
ol American artis Dan Graham's 
Two 2-Way Mirrored Paralleln- 
grams Joined With Balanced Spiral 
Weldecl Meslı. Maybe iltey object to 
the litle. Splat! Gull poo (locsn't clo 
much for Graham's severely geu- 
metric, partially mirrored sheer, 
standing on a grassy knoll on the 
ramparts. Sone ynung art lover has 
helpfully kicked in the nmeslı wall 
joining the two halves of Ihe work. 


ART 
Adrfan Searle 


OU COULD be forgiven for 
thinking that, like Heaven, 

uothing ever happens in 
Berwick-Upon-Tweed. No cannon 
has been fired in anger, no angry al- 
liance of Scots and French has lain 
slege to the town's bastions since 
Elizabeth 1 had them erected here 
in 1558. But wait, something lurks. 
A group of stilled figures occupies 
the parade ground, black kites fly 
over the ramparts, andl lhe face of a 
sailor. lost io his ınadness, looms 
trom the lighthouse window. 

Berwick is a town in a lime warp, 
caught somewhere belween the 
16th century and a very uuuısual 
preseul. It lias become a border 
{town of the intagination, host to an 
inspired international exhibition cuı- 
rated by Pippa Coles, The Berwick 
Ramparts Project, until September. 

Two black kiosks, like coffins or 
sentry boxes, slancl beneath {he ver- 
tiginous ramparts. in onc hang rows 
of black umbrellas; in the other, 
black kites, dangling like sinister 
bats. Lucia Noguiera's Smoke 
doesıı't altemıpt to conıpete with the 
beauty of Berwick bul to disrupt it. 
On opening day, more than 50 black 
kites flew above the town and a 
flock of blnck honing pigeons was 
released, filling ihe sky with black 
flecks. 

Umbrellas, kites, pigeons, a 
bench, a spy's kit — these images of 
espionage are Brazilian-born No- 
guiera's attempt botlı to recall the 
intrigues that beclevilledt Berwick’s 
hislory (the lown changed hands 
between England and Scotland 14 


The devouring tyranny of time 


Two characters symbolise the 
unhappiness of this seething city. 
Lilian, a shopgirl from out of town, 
inıpulsively steals a watch which she 
gives to Frederic, her jobless, no 
hope boyfriend. She, in the course of 
a night out with a colleague, gets 
picked up by a city official and 
learns the hardness of heart that is 
the only means of urban survival. 
Frederic goes on to get roughed up 
by a loar-shark, joins a demolition 
gang and is eventually disowned by 
the desensitised Lilian. 

Korder’s point Is that big cities 
breed personal despair and public 
corruption. His sustained metaphor 
is that of theft, including individual 
dignity and hope; in the words of 
one of the characters “nothing mat 
ters and everything sucks". 

Korder gives a familiar theme a 
personal spin by the fidelity of hiş 
ear and the accuracy of his eye. 
Rickson's production and Jeremy 
Herbert's design also iigeniously 
exploit every nook and cranny of 
the bullding. And there are striking 
performarices from Emily Mor 
timer, who has lhe gamine nppeal of 
a young Audrey Hepburn, as Lilian; 


from Deirdre Harrison as her disil. 


lualoned departmenl store chunt; 
from Lee Ross as the helpless Fred- 
„eric; and from Colin Snlon ns A 
!bumptious businessman who sent 
` menlallses the. cily cvenias he cor 
.ruptly exploits i. EY 

Karder navér qıulte gots round Lo 


‘condemning the whole cnpltallsf : 
system, But he takes’ one oni 4 vivid’ |. 
Journey trough an urbali i and]: 


‘his play offers, a. filling. engl to a: 
‘chapter li the hislory. of lhe ا‎ 
.dlapidatedrmuchlaved ا ا‎ 


draws his sword on the nıocking 
Diomedes as by his passion for 
Cressida. 

And. by the end, he has lapsed 
into an armour-plated cynicism, You 
feel that both he and his lover are as 
ruined as the patched-up, rusty COr- 
rugated walls of John Gunter’s Troy. 

But if any performance epito- 
mises the play's mood, it is the 
superb Ulysses of Philip Voss. 

He speaks the verse better than 
anyone on stage, makes the im- 
agery come alive through manual 
gesture, and at lhe same time sums 
up, through his Machiavellian tac- 
tics to get Achillea on to the field, 
the corrosive cynicism that per- 


. vades the action. 


HEY have already started 


demolisting London's Royal 


Court. At the end of Howard Kor, 
der's The Lights, the last play to be 
staged there before renovation, a 
couple of actors attack the back wذلا‎ 
of the stalls with bilihooke;'we, the 
audlence, in a reversal of the usıtal 
roles, are sitting on stage.’ Js a 
piquanl moment as we watch the 
fabric of the ghost-haunted old place 
starting Lo come apart. 

But any hint of false seiliment is 
banished by Korder's play which, 
like his earlier Search And Destroy, 
offers a lough, abrasive trip through ` 
the Armterican . urban' nightmare: 
Director lin Riéksot’s dêlsion to 
switçh the theatre round nlso makes 


‘total senëe: action erupts on threé ` 
‘levels as Korder offers a kaleldor 


‘stoplc portrait ûf the niadhesé ahd 


despair ‘of what he calls “a large 
cily” but whith has the distinct 


smell and feel of New York. 


THEATRE 
Michael Billington 


AN JUDGE is the Royal Shake- 

speare Company's specialist in 
feel-good comedy. 

But how, one wondered, would he 
tackle that splendidly bilious cynic's 
Iliad, Troilus and Cressida? The 
short answer is: with great confî- 
dence and gathering awareness of 
the play's sombreness of mood. 

At first, l1 had grave doubts. 
Judge's statement in the .pro- 
gramme that he sees the play as a 
comedy bore strange fruit, The 
scene-setting Prologue was dellv- 
ered by Richard McCabe as if he 
were a TV warm-up man. 

But when İt gets to the heart of the 


matter, Judge's production calms j’ 


down; and what it brings out, with 
„growing assurance, is the destruc- 
tiveness of me which reverberates 
. through the play. 

Victoria Hantilton's Cressida is a 
‘remarkable creation. At first, she is 
all pert sweetness and giddy sexual 
expectation. Bult, İn the course of 
her night with Troilus, she grows 
into wonıanly malurlty which is 
‘shatleredl when ‘she is , cruelly 
‘lraded for a Greek. 

The grent scene when ‘she is’ 
:ardenlly besleged by Diomedes is 
' played on a nole of tremulous un- 
certainly, which climaxeg In' n léart ` 
.rending cry of “Trollis", followed . 
ıby a swift ancl abrupt “farewell, E 

‘Joseph Flennes's Troilus 1s ê 
leks the victirh of iinplacablê ciréliti- . 
stancê and’ Ime: He brings to the’ 
:role a fiery impetuoşity, which Is 
‘evidenced as much by the way he 


Shaken to its foundations 


inspired sets, Frank Sinatra sounds 
and pointed witticisms. U is done 
with such élan that it makes you (eel 
like a cat that's got the cream. 

The American actress and Grace 
Kelly lookalike, Jordan Baker, gives 
a spunky performance as "virgin 
goddess" and heiress Tracy Lord 
who, on the eve of her second 
marriage, discovers a lltlle compas- 
sion and humanity to warm her icy 

. heart and realises, just in time, that 
a flawed love is better than no love 
at all. 

“Palronage has gone out of fash- 
ion,” the writer and journalist, Mike 
Connor {Richard Hawley, giving a 
punchy impression of a man having 
an internal boxing match between 
‘integrity and selfinterest) tells 
` Tracy cuttingly when she offers him 
one of her houses to live in while he 
writes a novel, The Royal Exchange 
wouldn’t be quite as sniffy about 
accepting some of the loose change 
raltling around in Tracy’s pocket. 

The speeci with which the com- 
.panj has been able to ‘resume per- 
.formances; despite the loss of Its 
building, is in part a'slgn of the 
affecton In which the company is 
held. ‘But the Exchange's phoenix- 
like rise in Campfleld Market is also 
idue to an extrnordlriary stroke' of 
„good tuck in the timing. The cont 
pny had alreatly made a £13 million 
lottery application for a major refur- 
‘bishment of the seventlés buliding.: 
‘Ad a reşult, plans were already in 
had: to temporarily move the com- 
!pany to its mobile tent, which lias 
taken the work ‘of the Royal Ex- 
„change on tours over the last 10 
,years: The botnb hias'slmply moved, 
‘the plan forward slx months. 


Bombed out of its theatre, 
Manchester's Royal 
Exchange company has 
been forced to improvise, 
writes Lyn Gardner 


RAHAM MURRAY, the co- 

artistic director of the Royal 
Exchange Theatre Company, was in 
London on the morning of Saturday, 
June 15, when the IRA bonıb ripped 
through the heart of Manchester. 
“It's bad news,” the theatre's gen- 
eral manager, Patricia Weller, told 
him in a phone call, “Wel definitely 


lose the matinée today.” In fact, the |! 


company has been unable to return ' 
to its building since the blast, save 
for a few ‘brief sorties to retrieve 
box-office data and documents. 
Although the blast appeared to 
stop'at the Exchange, and its three 
distinctive great domes remain 
intact, the’ whole building titerally 


jumped in the implosion that fol- | 


lowed the massive blast. Structural 
engineers and insurance assessors 
are now investigating the full extent 
of the damage. If all goes well, the 
conipany hopes to return to the old 
Cotton Exchange in February 1998. . 
The warm applause that greeted 
the first performance of The 
Philadelphla Story at ‘ihe Ex- 
change's tentporary home İn Uppêr 
Campfield Market was aš much a 
recognition of ‘the company’s’ 
achievemeiıt İn being there at all, ûš: 
it was for Josepline Abady's sharp, 
smart produclion of the play upon 
wlıich the movie High’ Soclely was, 
based, It 1ë an evening of 1 1ashr 
Tiglit. 


.İion, stylish Frank. Lloyd 


Any film that dares to be only 79 
minutes now that inflated budgets 
cause inflated time-scales ought to 
be sure of saying something. The 
originality ofl Hal Salwen's New 
York-based Denise Calls Up is that 
it says it all on the phone. 

This, suggests Salwen, is a peril 
of a world too busy to keep İn touclı 
and is thus slowly but surely losing 
contacl with reality. He takes lhe 
point deliberately to absurclist con- 
tlusions when nobody turns up to a 
birthday parly and when Denise 
(Alanna Ubacl) becomes pregnant 
through a sperm donation and 
seeks the father. On the phone, of 
course. 

The film, probably made for the 
price of the phone bills, glories in its 
enclosed nature and strives hard 
but not entirely successfully for wit 
and wisdom. These people are busy, 
busy, busy doing nothing very 
much, Our problem is huw to sus 
tain interesl in them even for the 
short time they're on the screen. 
Here Salwen, well supported by an 
unfaıniliar cast of slightly off- beam 
characters, nıanages pretty well. 

The means are sometimes 
predictable — the inevitable phone 
sex relationship that gives a new 
meaning to the word handset. But 
on the whole, it's an original effort, 
which proves that il may be good to 
talk but it may be better to do s80 
face to face. 


the centre of tornadoes to plant sen- 
sors that will predict their move- 
ments and establish an early 
warning system, He is fighting a 
reluctance to join a corporate- 
funded competitor (Cary Elwes), 
who wants to make money, not his- 
tory. He decides to tnke his new girl 
Qami Gertz) along for the ride, thus 
nıaking his almost ex-wife so jealous 
thal she won't sign the (livorce pa- 
pers before they go into action. Nat- 
urally, an epic batlle against {wislers 
capable of lifting cows, Lrucks and 
suchlike, wrecking buildings and 
killing mosl of the cast, forges a 
new loving alliance between the 
csiranged pair. 

The movie is set amidsl the vast 
farnılands uf America's midwest and 
draws on memories of The Wizard 
Of Oz. But the new wizards are the 
teansters of Inclustrial Light and 
Magic. who create the tornadues on 
computers while De Bont orches- 
trates the actors round about. 
(Henven knows what they had to put 
up wilh between their lines.) The 
result, though thin on the sustaining 
vitamins of character drama, is a 
whirligig watch where kinetics rule 
and nothing else matters. 

Twister delivers (in spades) ex 
actly what it intends while never as- 
piring to be anything more than a 
rollercoaster ride. If you don't ex- 
pect golden memories, you'll get 
plenty of thrills, 


Windswept . . . Bill Paxton aud Helen Hunt are blown away by the special effects in Twister 


Overwrought and overblown 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


CRICHTON 


ICHAEL 
made Twister straight 
into a script with the aid of 


hiş wife, Anne-Marie Martin; these 
days he doesn't have to go through 
the motions of writing a novel firat. 
The result is û greal swirling of 
wind, assistecl by virtuoso, statevf- 
the-arl special effevls 
story so (hin that it makes Gone 
With The Wincl look biblical. 


lMustraling a 


Apparently, in one oll fechnivally 


dominated epic, the leading man 
had to say "you're the one [ love, [ 
want to nıarry you antl have kids by 


you, nothing ¢lse matters", as he 
lied his lily fron a car uraslı. But 
as he dil so, her (Iressa tore, expos- 
ing more flesh than the scenario 
inlended. Su all that came out was: 
“You're the one . . . slıit!", Time was 
short and the crash complicaled, so 
the director printed the take. 

You feel that Jan De Bont, the 
Dutch director of Speed, could have 
similarly dispensed with ciialogue 
any time one of Twister's five torna- 
does swirled by, and it really 
wouldn't have mattered. 

The plot concerns Bill Paxton's 
government weather scientist 
whose estranged wife (Helen Hunt) 
has assembled a team whose main 
task is to get as near as possible to 


Tap, tap, tapping on heaven's door 


excitement of Michael Jackson's 
Thriller era dance videos — and the 
ghost of Wacko Jacko hovers over 
the whole affair. As Flatley, torso 
artfully sweaty, rises from the dead 
(with a halo!) to banish evil, illu 
sions of Christliness spring to 

And follow the Lord Of The Dance 
refrain tO its conclusion and you 
arrive, after all, at Jesus, 

But such is Flatley's. power. a8 4 
performer this comes over a$ er 
gaging rather than repellent. Flatley, 
defies you not to submit to the hyP’ 
notic beat of his flying feet. . 

As he plays the puppetmaster to 
his rhythmic şlayeş, urging. them 
into ever speedier, ever more, çom’ 
plex step patterns, you can tell;h€ 
must be a bastard to work for. ‘That 
he makes his ego work: to his 
tage is his greatest skill. .. . 

You've heard {his before 
dange does not pften get this good 
„Expect it.to run and run,. ETE 


1 


Though wrapped in the kind of 
ethereal Celticness that has proved 
so marketable and never fails to win 
the Eurovision Song Contest, the 
show throws off its opening aura of 
virginal purity to reveal a passion- 
ately sensual animal. Cheeky proof 
of that comes when the clıorus girls 
take off their pastel ahifts to reveal 
slinky black underwear — it's a 
Bucks Fizz moment with an extra 
helping of libido, 

The show scores most strongly 
by building on the spihe-tingling enm 
eray of tlre finely synchronised tap- 
ping feet that form the core of the 
Irish folk dancing of which F Flatley i is 
a master. Where Riverdance is one 
stunning rouline,and a fair amount 
of filler, Lord Of The Dance plays to 
its strengths, working its outstand- 
ing ensemble of dancerë to. their 


limits in a succesşion of demanding |. 


and lighlning-quick roytines. . 
At its best it whips up. the slick 


DANCE 
Keith Watson 


OUTVE got to have a nionster 

ego to put on a show called 
Lord Of The Dance and then give 
yourself the starring role. But one 
thing Michael Flatlcy is not short of 
is self confidence. 

Though he insists his less than 
dignified exit fronı Riverclance — 
the Eurovision spectacular turned 
dance phenomenon m~ is wnter 
uncler lhe bridge, you can lel from 
the glint in his eye that lie is desper- 
ate to show he was Lhe (iriving force 
behind ils success. 

Yet lor all lhe rampant narcissisn 
at its heart, there's no escaping {he 
fact that Flatley has profluced an 
exhilaraling extravaganza lat 
starts out as Riverdance part lwo 
but quickly develops a persuasive 
charavter of its own. 


I was clark but it seemecl to me, 


Bartlia is o large Nepalese Na- 


In places ele- 


So off they jolly well went (“It's 


Rnjah was ehısive ancl Blashforcl- 


‘Things often go a bit flat halfway 


A signpost was found uprûoted 


male, sıw thenı off. This was un- 
doubtedly the shakiest film footage 
Ihave ever seen. 

Adrian, having lad his dung 
analysed, found that Rajah was an 
ortlinary Intlian elephant but, by 
reason of isolation and inbreeding, 
something of a genetic throwback, 

Rather like Col Blashford-Snell 
really, 


in the glimmering of Blashford- 
Snell's miner's lamp, that the troops 
were louking at each other with a 
will surınise. The sort of sensation 
which steals over you when, having 
struck up a conversation with a man 
tn an all-night café, you realise quite 
slowly, like rising damp, that this 
chapis completely off his chump. 


tional Park, the retreating rump of 
what was unce impenetrable, im- 
nıemorial jungle. 
phants are the only infrasiructure. 


going to be four to an elephant this 
morning!?. The grasa, you noticecl, 
actually was higher than an ele- 
phant's eye. They kept in touch by 
‘Tarzan Lype yodelling. 


Snell raised their dashed spirits 
with liberal sundowners (What you 
need is a Bloody Mary!") and pep 
talks (“The fact that wc laven't scen 
him indicutes he's out there some- 
where”, After a couple of Bloucly 
Marys that sounds quite logical, 


through this sort of film. The ma- 
houts made veggleburgers for their 
elephants andl Adrian Industriously 
collecteci dung for Rajah's DNA. 


ancl tossed asicle. The tracker said, 
“He docsn't like anything man-made 
inside the park." The culprit left a 
22-inch foot print, You can measure 
the height of an elephant by multi 
plying its footprint by six — is TV 
eclucational or what — which made 
him L1 feet al the shoulder. On their 
last day Rajalı was spotted half hid- 
den in the jungle. His regular com- 
panion, a smaller but no less tetchy 
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Bungle in the jungle 


TELEVISION 
Nancy Banks-Smith 


Os BlashforclSucll, the in- 
trepil explorer, Aclrian, a 
mild-maıncred expert or 
nmınmmuths, and a few others, who 
understandably preferred to remain 
anonymous, were looking for a 
mamımoth in Nepal. And why nol. 
"There are few more entertaining 
antl harmless ways of passing the 
lime. 

Blashford-Snell has a briskly mili- 
tary manner of speaking and thal 
taprnotceh lisp, which has rather 
fallen oul of fashion. He addressecl 
the Iroops. 

*We're here in Kathmandu," he 
began firmly, “und what well clo 
from time to time is have these 
briefings. Now Tm going to ask Ack 
wlan to come and give us anı uptlate 
from the scientific angle." 

Dr Adrian Lister «nid, “Obviously 
one can'l walk up to an 11-foat ligh 
elephant witlı a lape ıneasure ancl 
ask to measure it's head so please 
lake as nany piclures as you can." 

They were looking for The Bcast 
Of Bardia (Channel 4), a very large, 
aggressive elephant with blg bumps 
on its heacl like a cave painting. 

Rajah, as it was known, had 
chased Rlashford-Sncll antl startled 
a young lady of his acquaintance, "I 
elo want people {o wemceınber thu 
we are (leiling wilh a potendlally 
ckıngerous animnl,” he sald, It was 
now dark anl he was wearing iı 
miner's lamp on his heiul. "The ele- 
phant is the largest animal in the 
world on four feet and wild ele- 
phants can be extwemely hazardous 
tu your health.” 

He clescribed how Rajah had 
unce arrived by night, stolen his ele- 
phant, Honey Blossom, awl chased 
him around the jungle. 

"If that happens,” he aclvised, “the 
place to go is the beach. Elephants 
dort tike running on boulders. If it's 
a tiger, you are dealing with a differ- 
ent animal. Tigers love running 
over boulders." 


Jamcs Hagute's self-portrait, 
which has won him £10,000 


Northumbria, and has buen 
pulnting ih France and Spain 
since grndunting. 

‘The nward gained minor noto- 
rlely three ycars ago when the 
winning entry, a double portrait 
by Philip Harris, showing hio- 
self and his girlfriend lying 
naked in a dry river bed, was 
censored in some newspapers, 


Portrait of 
the artist 


ART 
Dan Glalster 


25-YEAR-OLD artist from 

Derbyshire has won the 
£10,000 Natonal Portrait 
Gallery's BP portrait award for 
1996 with a self-portrait. 

Jamcs Hague beat almost 8O00 
entrants (o win the prize, 
Britain's most presigious 
portrall award, and will receive a 
£2,000 commılsslon for the 
National Portrait Gnllery’s 
contemporary collection. 

The award is secn as an İim- 
portant stepping stone for yuungt 
arûists and is credited with revlv- 
Ing the position of por traits in 
modern art. It is open to 
palntcrs aged 18 to 40. 

The prize was presented at the 
Natlonnl Portrall Gallery by 
Jonathan Miller, The accond 
prize of £1,000 went to Peter 
Andersen, ancl the (hirl prizc of 
£2,000 to Mark McPauddlen. 

Itia the first me Nîr Hague 
has entered the competilion, 
which is now in its 15l year. In 
199-41, he completecl a degree ir 
fine art at the Universléy of 
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BOOKS 29 


tastel (he same to all those who ale 
them) and a brush with despair and 
sin (faking a sclıool reparl}. But in 
ihe end he didn" need acadeınic 
fakery to claim a scholarship to Liv- 
erpool University, Hitler interrupted 
his stuclies and Kermode joined the 
navy. Now we discover further 
meanings of the book's title, “Not 

Entitled!" is what is slıouled oul in 

the navy when a sailor has beeıı 

fined so much that he is not entitle 

to any pay at all, 

The rest of tlıe book, and the life, 
is literature, and if it isn't, Kermtorle 
is nol going lo tell you about it. He 
does not lell you about lle wanten 
in his life, or much about his profes. 
sional work or his meetings with 
Napolcons or Matthew Arnolcls, or 


Paul de Man. 
He dows tell us, in a chapler 
sfralghiforwardly called “Errurs", 1 


about how he (liscovered thal Enc 
comiler, which he was coediting, 
was being fundtecl by le" CIA, but lur 
uuly ells ıs, yon feel, 4MU uf 1 sense 
of chuly, He 8 Ll us abuul tl 
“NMeCabee il but lures nl call ît 
thal becuse iis COMLTOVLTSY Wils 
not, he sists, about û lecturer 
Fuse iû post bit abuut the ft un- 
E Certs to reform thr way 
Sh is ruglt d1 Caubridlge. 

Su we Dii 
vue": i 
led 1u be toll, w 


ber sets ul "hul 
let is nol enir 


lo dk. uel 
abet which le wı > Det culet 
to tl. Ju a beok hit i Hull of x ıu : 


ple be alloy 
ning by Suny 
I 


1 xls ul n 


n i, ind a bong As she bı 
longs here, Û will belong here alu, 
or be as close lo belong ts Î anı 
entitle 10 be, far as long as I iu 
enlltled to be" Existence ilsull 
becomes a nıatter vf entitlement. 


covering every aspect of fiction and 
non-fiction wrıting. The 140,000 
wurd course is writlen by 
professional writers and has been 
acclaimed by experts. 
Students receive one-to-one 
guidance from tutors, all working 
writers themselves. From the start 
they are shown how to produce 
saleable work. ‘At the Bureau our 
bilosophy is quite simple" says Mr. 
fetcelte. ‘We will do everything in 
our power to help students become 
published writers." 
The course comes on fifteen days' 
free trial. In addition, the Bureau 
offers a remarkable money-back 
guarantee — if you haven"! earned 
your tuition fees from published 
writing within one month of 
com ing the course, your money 
will be refunded in full. 
So, would you like ta ba n writer? 
Why not start! now by returning the 
coupon below! 


ureau 


England. 
Counc 


HOW TO BECOME A 
FREELANCE WRITER 


FAX (+44)161 228 3533 24 HOURS 
Why Not Be A Writer? 


First-class home-study course gets you a flylng start. Earn while you learn. Ex, 
lutors, personal guidance, help to sell your writing and much morel It's deal for 
cost. No obligation, Send the coupon. 


: The Writers B 


`, Dap. WEB6,-7 Dale Street, Manchesler, Mî 1JB, 
Ll TAY The Open & Dikme Learning Quail 


Boyhood, boats and books 


Desmond Christy 


— س‎ 
Not Enlitlad, A Mamoir ج‎ 


by Frank Kermode 
HarperCollins 263pp £18 


EMOIRS. A chance to tell the 
world of how you blamed a 
servant for what you stole, of the 
neglect of your children, of the 
women and men you betrayed, and 
reveal what a good person you re- 
ally were despite these sins. Along 
the way you will mention all the 
great personages who crossed your 
path: Goethe in Weimar, Napoleon 
in Moscow, Tony Blair at Blackpool. 
Frank Kermotle — let's drop the 
“Sir” as he is “not entitled” — tlocs 
none of this. His memoir breaks 
naturally inte (three parts — bhoy- 
hovel, boats and books — arl then 
seenıs o tlivitle ngain, inlo wlial ix 
on the page ant into troubling 
silences, In his gentle, honest, woll- 
mnnereeh, slmost luly book, being 
“nul entitlel" crops up agin an 
again. Surely se distinguished iı 


iglish — can lain tı br 
sulChsly ip his workl, te be one uf 
those who belong? Why is le ¢ 

sirlering so carefully nat 
Henn? The firsl answer 
is nol iu kine of himself 
thinking of his paren 
those like Ihe 


were lis family livecl in a 
“uterine Leneınent" and Ibhun iı ù 
“low rental house provided by thu 
wn council", His flber hid taken 
ù job as a storekeeper, n plucky Inarı 
with a san who was bookish iu 
clumsy. A son who belnngerl to lis 
mother. His boyhood included a chal 
with Gol (asking Him if oranges 


by NICK DAWS 


Freelance writing can be creative, 
fulfilling and a lot of fun, with 
excellent money to be made as well. 
What's mare, anyone can become a 
writer. No special qualifications or 
experience are required. 

The market for writers is huge. In 
Britain alone there are around 1,000 
daily, Sunday and weekly papers, 
and more than 8,000 magazines. 
Many of the stories and articles that 
lhey publish are supplied by 
freelances. Then there are books, 
theatre, films, TV, radio... 

With such demand, there's always 
room for new writers. Bul, as Mr. E, 
H. Metcalfe, principal of Britain's 
leading writing school The Writers 
Bureau, explains, “If you want lo 
enjoy the rewards of seeing your 
work in print, one thing you must 
have is proper training.” 

The Writers Bureau runs a com- 
prehensive correspondence course 


beginners. Details free. No 


writes movies, it's all photography 
and acting.” Next day one of them 
excitedly raises his hopes: "We had 
your book in the consignment shop! 
The guy, he's bumınecdl out . . . in a 
little cabin, right? I fell silent. I said, 
‘That's Walder, by Henry David 
Thoreau." 

This may be literary masochism, 
but it's comically redeemed: every- 
thing in the book has a counter- 
weight. Against the Festschrift 
Theroux lıas written for himself, the 
list of much-praised titles, the 
record of awards, the plaudits from 
revered colleagues like Anthony 
Burgess ("I read your book, Railway 
Bazaar, once a year”), there is an- 
other life, With pitiless clarity, Ther- 
oııx clescribes his lack of friencls, his 
envy of other Lravellers, his resur- 
genl lust “like a pile of greasy rags 
which, left in the darkness . . . begin 
to heal as though from lhe growing 
denslly of their very gases", As 
divorce appruaches, {he biuwk 


conspicuously tleepens into [ietionn. 
Theroux allucles lu Ile rifl only 
cryplically, in a sad ttle 1l about 


UNE o gE il 
hidever he learwrl 
e se wliile wu rii is 
" expliviUly vouchsafetl. Indrel, 
le poinleelly include’ pe i 
whirl a |myeli Û lyices hini la 
Fel bis awı nuvels., Dut hee givin a 
wontterfully delaileel û iM of lis 
wiling lik: the prumisiîng early 
ımragraplı, (he afternoon Waslecl il 
the pub. lı the garılen, le observes 
a trickle ol water tn be turner "intn a 
river, wilh ox-huws antl muelslirdirs", 
inside the house, he agonises over a 
sentence which resolves itself as 
you read. When a fîlnı director cun- 
siclers him for the part of a wriler, 
he can't resist completely rejigging 
the script. He doesn't get the part, 
but the writer in hint is, secretly, re- 
lievecl to get back to work on this 
brilliant book, 


pages are marvels of comic concen- 
tralion; followed by two pages of 
flabbiness and release. 

The narrative squalls around two 
centres — a tennis academy called 
the Enfield Tennis Academy (ETA) 
in Boston; and Ennet House, a drug 
and addiction treatment house next 
door. So the novel's protagonists 
are, mainly, drug addicts, very good 
tennis students, and crazy Quebe- 
cols separatist terrorists —~ and all 
these people are comic because 
they are removed from human 
motivation and turned into manic 
machines. 

Here, for instance, is one of the 
tennis academy’s students, out on 
her evening walk, squeezing tennis 
balls: *Out for a staffordered 
weighi-management postdinner 
stroll, squeezing Penn 5's in both 
hands, in ETA sweat pants and with 
an enormous violet bow either 
scotch-taped or glued to the blunt 
rounded top of her hair.” The tennis 
student is “staffordered", but this 
still allows for Foster Wallace's 
deliberate comic vagueness — the 
bow is ‘either scotchrtaped or 
glued” to the hair, 

It is hard fo sustain interest İn a 
very long book in which the comedy 
of character his been surrendered 
to the comedy of culture. But Wal- 
lace |s a superb comedlan of culture. 

` His exuberance and intellectual 
implshriess are a delight. The inten- 
sities, in all their subllıne irrele- 


both relevant and nıinatory. 


. vance, seem, by thie end of thie book, 


Sovereign of the word 


Theroux: {he man and the 
author aren't one and the same 


the outline of Therouxs life — 
teaching in Africa and Singapore, 
prosperity ancl marriage in rain- 
blackened [andon, catastrophe 
then fight to tle Pacific's sunnier 
shores — each chapter is plolted as 
a dramatic confrontation. In York- 
shire, Theroux gels lost "afier a win- 
ter sunset, when ihe way ix made 
visible by the pale sky showing in 
pudlelles on ll’ muddy pall". Witlı- 
out knowing his ilenlity, ù woman 
takes him in. Spying his books ım 
the shelves, Tlerous cles 
solicils her opiniun, Tl r 


the sexual adyauliges ul rove 
lis name. Bul lis hostess is rer 

ing of al Our Man. tl v ۳. 
“rather shy... very gentle... Id su 
like w meet lim." Theroux is 
dogged by nmuistaken irlentity. 
Wonten regularly confuse lin with 
the writer, a wanderer iıhways ready 
to listen; they natice lis chill self- 
absorplun tou lale. When his 
ımarriage fails, Theroux returns to 
America, but cannot write without 
family life. One night, he sees some 
tattooed kids taking out a video of 
one of his films. Pathelically, he 
tries to inıpress them. They don't 
believe that screenwriting exists: 
“That's Hike stupid, isn't it? No one 


وف ا مر ا ا ص ا ج 


infinite scale 


—is rich in comic accretion. Foster 
Wallace enjoys being pseudo- 
learned: “When Schtitt exhales he 
makes little sounds variant in plosiv- 
ity between P and B", and he en- 
courages his characters to speak 
and think similarly. Hal Incandenza, 
one of the book's protagonists, is 
given to observations like this: “The 
mattress, a Simmons Beauty Rest 
whose tag said that it could not by 
law be removed, now formed the 
hypotoneuse of a right dihedral 
triangle whose legs were myself and 
the bed's box spring." 

The novel is set in the first decade 
of the next century, and in this new 
dispensation (after “the Limbaugh 
administration”) years are no longer 
marked by numerals, as 2004 or 
2010. Instead, a cash-greedy govern- 
ment arranges for years to be spon- 
sored by companies, and then to be 
named Chinesestyle — “Year of the 
Purdue Wonderchicken”, “Year of 
the Whoppèr” and “Year of the Trial- 
Size Dove Bar”. 1 

This extraordinary novel is some- 
what puerile yet very alive. The 
kind of comedy that Foster Wallace 
enjoys needs the kinesis of great 
narrative length; individually, his 
gags seem’ spindly and perhaps not 
very funny. His genjus les in his 


: devotédness to his world, But the 


book is patchy aid the rêader must 
leafri tè plêk out the good tunes 
from the bad. Sentences and whiole 
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My Other Life: A Novel 
by Paul Theroux 
Hamish Hamilton 440pp £16 


HERE'S a chapter in this 
book, already notorious, 
where Paul Theroux ig 
invited to sup with the Queen. The 
guests gather silently like partici. 
Pants in a seance, nervously await- 
ing the “royal ectoplasm". A small 
muffin-faced woman sidles past, but 
Theroux instantly recognises the 
Elizabethan profile. "That reminds 
me, 1 must buy some stamps,” he 
quips. Nobody listens, Nobody pays 
attention to Theroux all night. 
Prince Philip is so uninterested in 
this alien American hat he turns 
aside in strenuous (tisgust. Another 
chance for a quick, sharp profile: 
“that nose looked like u handle on 
the front of his face", The Royals 
may commaıtkl iı caplive audience, 
but in lhe privale worlcl of writing, 
Theroux has sovereign control. 

My Other Life is so brazeuly per- 
sunal thal you read, as it were, with 
yur hanrl across your eyes. Ther- 
ux — or his duppelgiuyger if yout 
take that “novel” literally — reveals 
hiuself in the least syınplhetic 
light, He is vain: nearly every clup- 
ler incorporates swollen tribules 
from his fans. He is gualisl: nol 
eren nunSs espe his lecherous 
regard. Aul his iı ility, sn pi- 
quan in the Iravel wriliıg, is uw 
far beyond Prince Philip's in its stale 
ol aclvanice. But sel against this the 
pure tualily of Ihe prose, evucntive, 
painstaking, comic, even tender, 
alıd you soon see lhe discrepancy al 
the heart of the bank. What Ther- 
oux's narralive iugcniously atlests is 
that the man and the author aren't 
one and tlıe sanıe. 

The two parties encounter each 
other in devastating ways: al least 
one reason for arranging truth as 
fiction. Although the book follows 


Comedy on an 


James Woad 


Infinite Jest 
by David Fost Wallace 
Little Brown 1,077pp £17.99 


S ELIOT praised, in the ser- 

mons of the Elizabethan bishop 
Lancelot Andrewes what he calls 
“relevant intensity”; much Ameri 
can comic writing of the past 30 
years has been propelled by its 
irrelevant intensity, In particular, 
the irrelevance that a super- 
abundant modern culture presses 
on us. This fertility offers wondrous 
possibilities for comedy, and obvi- 
ous dangers, the biggest danger 
that of parallelism: that a novelist 
will simply bloat his representation 
of America to match the size of 
America's bloatedness. 

Irrelevant intensity tends towards 
two modes, both popular in David 
Foster Wallace's astonishing and 
Yast epic of contemporary American 
culture. One of these modes is a 
zany, technical specificity, whose 
Pseudo-precise language is bor- 
rowed from the discourse of science 
and technology, and whose speci 
ficity is wildly in excess of the actual 
Importance of the data; the second 
mode is the comic arid pointless 
accumulation of brand names and 


other details, a 
This gigantic novel — 980 pages 
of narrative with 100 pages of noi 


black British writers", Literatıre by 
black people in Britain dates from 
the 18th century. If you had to be 
born in England to leave a mark on 
English letters, Swift, Conrad and 
T S Eliot would not have made it 
into the canon. 

Ferdinand Denis, whose forth- 
coming second novel, The Last 
Blues Dance, is rooted in the inner- 
city present, warns: "There should 
be an awareness among writers that 
they stand within a tradition. Tliat 
way some of them — or their pro- 
moters — might stop thinking 
they're inventing the wheel.” 

Marsha Hunt insisted: "The black 
British voice is different to that of 
the immigrant American, Nigerian 
or Jamaican.” Formative years spent 
on these shores may well make for a 
unique experience. And, Ade- 
bayo points out, each generation 
finds its own voice. 


UT MANY novelists born 
B abroad have also recorded a 

distinctively British experi- 
ence. A» D' Aguiar notes: “Black cre- 
alivily is not new, though a broad 
awareness of it ia,” There are Io 
clean hordlers between the imagina- 
tive terrain of migrant writers, atlı 
ers broughl as children, and those 
born ûn this soil will an ineradicnble 
heritage Irom elsewhere. As Syal's 
British-born Brumınie heroine puls 
il: "There was a corner of me that 
woulcl be [ur ever nol Englind." 

‘To farce wrilers under exclusive 
nilional rubıics, nıisses the point 
Ihat “postcolonial writers explur- 
ing Brilain's imperial past :ınl post 
imperial preset have lung erudctl 
the boundaries belween here aul 
there, "us" andl "then". 

Rushdie said: "The nigranı is nul 
sîınply [rausformed . . . he also 
transforms his new world." Ali 
openness nol just by their own nar. 
rowly defined “ethnic community’ 
but to the vitally of a multi-racial 
Britain often ignored in fiction, 
marks oui what Robert Lee in Other 
Britain, Other British {1995, Pluto) 
terms “post-migrant" novelisls, : 

Penelope Lively patronised David 
Dabydeen's first novel, The Ir- 
tended, in 1991 with the wellımean- 
ing statement: “We badly need good 
novels about the immigrant exper 
ence in Britain." But far from inter. 
preting the “immigrant experience’ 
to curious outsiders, these novelists 
shatter myths of identity at Britain's 
heart. To read them is not simply to 
understand “them” but to under 
stand "ourselves". 


Some Kind of Black by Diran 
Adebayo, Virago, £9.99; Rude Girls 
by Vanessa Walters, Pan Books, 
£5.98; Every Light In the House 
Burnin’ by Andrea Levy, Hodder 
Headline, £5.99 and Never Far 
From Nowhere by Andrea Lewy, 
Hodder Headline, £12.99; Flight of 
Black Swans by Laura Fish, 
Duckworth, £14.99; Anita and Me 
by Meera Syal, Flamingo, £9.99; 
The Longest Memory by Fred 
D'Agular, Chatto, £5.99 and Dear 
Future, Chatto, £14.99 
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2 ای‎ Euglishness,” Levy insisls. Club?" She adds; “They wanted lhe | before." 5 ١ 
E aD b There 15 also 1 dawning receptiv- | ‘imntigrant experience’ to be formu- Along with the Saga quest for an 
Wite or send your rnanuscup't to ity to that voice, Nut long ago, writ | laic. There's pressure lo stay within | absent “black voice of Britain” cane 


about there being “no history of 
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1 : Iran 
¥ Titerar: ns: fronı left, Andren Levy, Meera Syal and Dl 
Adelneyo. aS i novel won the Saga Prize MAI PHOTO: KPPA MATTHEWS 


The new Brits 
make their mark 


eut lilerary wave. When the prize 
was conceived, {here were remark- 
ably fcw published novelists who 
hadl been born in Britain of African. 
Caribbean ur south Asian tlescenl 
(Hanif Kureishîi being the notable 
excuvplion). 

Yel Adebayo juius Laura Fish, 
Vanessa Walers, Andrea Levy, Freh 
D'Aguiar, Mecra Syanl and Ridishn 
Biantlyopadhyay ımong those with 
first or secol uuvels oul this year. 
All con clan with irony Ulıc prdi- 
grue of Kurvishi's hero in The Bucl- 
elha Of Suburbia, as an “Englishman 
born aril brecl, alınunsl". 

The nuvels of this mıadein-Britain 
xeneralion have arguably lille iu 
common. Andrea levy in Every 
Light In The House Burnin’ anl 
Afcera Syal in Anita And Me recre- 


A new generation of 
British-born black and 
Asian writers is rising. 
writes Maya Jaggi 


HEN U America aw 
tress aut writer Marsha 
hinl — omwiiie star uf 


Hair — launched 1h Saga prize last 


IF"Aguir, uf the “black 
uf | Brilislr" tig, s very hard lo 
j, Heo | pin down such a thing as the black 
Dkri, Anil Vikram Sel, | experience — the idea that black 
Homesh Gunesekerit uver fiction | people move thruugl life in a parlic- 
Closer to lome aul (o the beme. Now Î ular way." Luvy and D'Aguiar cite 
many etliturs and agents agree, the | heir workiugeluss ruvls As more 
"black British experience" is hot. crucial an influence Hiin growing 
‘The shift no doubt reflecls the j up black. 

market (lrive [or nuvelly. Kurcislii Meanwhile in the scramble for 
helperl prove the potential of a (resh | the here-amİ-now, lhe past and lor 
ıake on Britain and Britishness, It | eign seltings risk being swept aside. 
also rides wı iransailantiec suc- | Viclur Heaclley was once quoted in 
cesses. The search is on — perhaps | the Tinies as saying "so-called black 
crassly — for the British Toni | imellectuals” like Ben Okri and 
Morrison or Terry McMillan. Caryl Phillips were “not relevant to 
But {he strides made in the early | what we're thinking about in the 
1930s by e X Press — launched | black community . . . They don't 
with Victor Headley's bestseller { know what's going on." e 
Yardie — and lhe Brixton-based Aside from whether a monolithic 
promoters, the Write Thing, were | “black community” exists or what it 
crucial. Bypassing conventional { thinks about, the impoverished no- 
rules to reach an untapped market, | tion of “relevance” in this blacker- 
they helped shalter the iron | than-thou pitch would straitjacket 
premise that, aside from a few lone | any writer, Yet Headley's comment 
stars, the only black authors who | does highlight a growing debate 
sell are American and the readers | among sonie young black readers 
who buy them are white. impatient with the spate of historical 
fiction since the late 1980s, perhaps 

W1 BOOK chains such as | exemplified by Phillips's diaspora 


glnc' al " 
feresl by tho! 
elsewhere (% 


ag’ a wiee very Jong silenl’. 
Where, she lamenlel, wus lhe 
"biavk voire of Britain"? 

Funded by a Fulkeslnnsbaserl 
holiday coınpimy lor the over-fiflies. 
ıhe £3.00 prize inumetliately ا‎ 
7 wrsy. Wuukl il cuits out tal 1 5 
E il uff within a gheuo? Î ate fictinnalisecl childhoods in Len’ 
Same leak affrunt at tie «lecision of Û don ancl the Midlands respectively, 
ıhe wernen's press Virago lo publish | while Vanessa Walters's Rude Girls 
ihe winners — male or female. bonds three young unemployed 

As the dust settles with the publi e woınen ا‎ north London 

ion of the first winning novel, ies, ragga anı raves. 
Diran Adebayo's Some Kind Of Fred D'Aguiar, an ae 
Black, the Saga prize looks set lo | poel, visits ihe plantations of I9 
take a nıodest place among grants İ century Virginia in The Longest 
and awards designed to bolster up- | Memory, which won the Whitbread 
and-coming writers. first novel award, while Dear Future 

Adebayo, a 27-year-old north Lon- | tacks between Guyana and London. 
doner of Nigerian parentage, and YÎ- Laura Fish's lyrical Flight Of 
rago's first living male author, calls | Black Swans, sel among ori 
his novel — somewhat tonguein- | stockmen in the Australian outbac! 
cheek — a “racialised observational | reflects the painful dislocations of 
comedy”. Unlike much contempo- | its autobiographical “black Pom 
rary British fiction, it witnesses the | heroine— the child of adoption by a 
vitality of a metropolis where one in | white couple in rural England. But 
five belong to an ethnic minority. Bidisha's forthcoming Seahorses 

Adebayo tracks his young hero, trawls London's 1990s media world 
Dele, amid the Afro-bohos, cult nats Û with scant reference to race, ا‎ 
and love-has-nocolourcrowd of Yet the liming of {hese novels 
1990s London and Oxford (where | owes  somethîng to demography. 
Adebayo studied law). As Dele's | Levy, in her late thirties, was driven 
sister lies in a coma due to over- Î to write her first novel — a 1860s 
zealous policing, Dcle contends childhood viewed through the 
wilh the more subtly racist cult of | prisnı of a parent's demise — by her 
ıhe black male as fashion accessory | father’s cleath from cancer. He was 
— cool, body-toned and yuncl for | among the Jamaican pioneers who 
CDs and drugs — a palronising | stepped uffihe Enıpire Windrush in 
image of “inner-cily cachet" that 1948. The children of postwar mass 
Adebayo deflales with humour and migration are gaining material ease 
vulnerability. andl confidence, in Icvy’ 5 wartls, 

Mure striking an tbe political | "Finding our fret and our vaice. 
heat generaled by tlie Sigit pri Many express a hunger fur 
that its first winner fevds an incipi- | images uf themselves, A sense 
of being invisible, erased irom 
Britain's iclea of itself and of lls rust, 
îs an avowed spur for several of 
these authors to writing hemselves 
back into (he picturv. “If Englisir 
ness doesn't dleflne me, redefine 


W H Smith and Books Etc | novels. Why hark back to 300 years 
now boasting “black fic- | of slavery? Why not a black 

tion" sections, the mass market | Kureishi? : 
potential of a “street” genre no Yet that historicism has in a sense 
doubt reflects the pervasive input of | laid the groundwork for new writ- 
black speech, music and style into | ing. “lf you don't know where you've 
Britain's youth culture. come from, you don't know where 
Successful authors breed aspiring | you're going,” Phillips says. It also 
ones. Steve Pope of lhe X Press says: | writes the black presence back into 
“Yardie was the book that got a lot of | the British landscape — from Victo- 
black peuple into bookshops who | rian Londoners to second world war 
thought the books out there had | Gls. In chronicling the 1960s and 
nothing to do with their lives. İt also | 1970s, Syal and Levy take up the 
started people thinking of thern- | baton, telling a fragment of a collec- 
selves as wrilera." tive saga through indivldual stories, 
There cun be pitfalls, however, in Jonny Geller, the literary agent at 
pullislıers' commercial awaken- Î Curtis Brown whose list includes 
ings. Does whut editors think will | Acebayo and the 17-year-old 
sell math what people want to | Bidisha, says: “I hope historical nov- 
write? levy, author of a svcond | els clon't gel pushed aside. Every 
navel, Never Far From Nowhere, | culture needs to know where it's 
scurns publishers’ “herd mentality". | coming from before it can go for- 
She recalls being told: “Love your | ward. It's the same with Irish or 
writing — but could you write a | Jewish writing. It develops through 
bauk like [Amy Tan's] The Joy Luck | a firm knowledge of what's gone 


PUBLISH YOUR WORK 
ALL SUBJEOTS CONSIDERED 
Fıchon. Hon-Fichot, Hogtaplty, 
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the realms of identity, of the black 
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experience in Britain.” 


ers would express resenlınent that 


ignorant statements İn the. press 
publishers favoured the backward 
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Sports Dlary 
Shiv Sharma 


Shearer, the 
<15m Magpie 


LAN SHEARER hecame the 

world’s most expensive foot- 
baller by moving from Black- 
burn Rovera to his home town 
club, Newcastle United, for n 
staggering £15 million. He was 
top scorer for England in Euro 
96 and his namc had been 
finked wilh a number of clubs — 
mchuding Manchcater United. 
But he opted for a five-year 
contract with the Magtpica. 

Shearer, who bejan his career’ 
at Southampton, ınoved to 
Blackburn iu 1902 umd got 34 
luaguc fonls (wo seasons ago (o 
leixl hem lo their firat chanpi- 
onship for 81 ycars. He ls the 
only player (o hve scored nore 
than LOO Premiership foals, 
Manchesler United were cer- 

lain tut (heir bid, believed to be 
around £12 million, would be 
uecepledl by Sheurur, Bul he 
chose Newcastle's higher offer, 


D ESPITE the dlisappointmont 
over Shearer, Munehesler 
United conlinuvd their summer 
sign sprec last week, bringing 
lhe Dutch star Jorcli Cruyff to 
Old Trafford from Barcelona — 
the fiffh new urrlval ut the club 
this year. United have puidd an 
initial fue of CRUG, OLD fur Ur uyff 
to sigu a four-year comlract with 
the Premiership champions. 

In comings aud galngs elsc- 
where, former Arsenal gunl- 
keeper Jubın Lukic returned lu 
Highbury on a free transfer afler 
six years with Leeds. He will be 
David Seaman's deputy. Taking 
Lukic's place at Leeds is Nigel 
Martmn, who comes to Elland 
Road from Crystal Palace for 
£2.25 million. Tottenham 
Hotspur paid £2 million for 25- 
year-old Danish ınidfielder Allan 
Nielsen, thelr first tınajor sigıing 
of the aummer. Another player 
leaving Blackburn will be atriker 
Mike Newell. He 1a moving to 
Birmingham City for £775,000. 


EENAGER David Salea, the 

Northamptonshire batsman 
known to his teammates as 
Jumble, wrote himself into the 
record books on Saturday by 
hammering a double century on 
his county champlonship debut. 
Sales, an England Uuder-10 
player, was the firat person to 
achieve the feat in the competi- 
tlon’a 106-year history. At 18 
years and 237 daya, he also be- 
catne the youngest player to 
make a double century in fret 
clings cricket in England. When 
Northamptonshire declared at 
410 for 3 in their second innings 
— Sales was out for a duck in the 
first — against Worcestershire nt 
Kidderminster, he was unbeaten 
with 210. The match, however, 
ended in a draw. 


AN McGeechan, the former 

Scotland back, has been 
appointed conch ofthe British 
Lions for an unprecedentecl 
third time. Next summer he will 
bc assisted by former Lions" 


|. teniımate Fran Catton for the 


tour of South Africa. 
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PHO MATIHEW ^SHTURN 


by Ihe narruwesl of margins in A 
nervwtingling finish to {he hey» 
talhlon. She was ahead uf Urszula 
Wlodarczyk as lhe athletes lined 1p 
for (he final event, the #Obru. She 
iinishecl more Ltn five suvomls Du 
lind he ule 1o beat her lu iı nualal 
by just five puiuts. ‘The golcl wenl tu 
Ghia Slouia, wilh a 6,780 total. 
She becan: Ihe first Syrian winner’ 
of an Olympic title, 

‘The biggest disappointment of 
the GS r Britain cine wnn 
Linford Cbristie yielded hix« 
Olympic 1WOm title ty Dnnovan Bali- 
ley nf Canada. Christie got himself 
dlisqualificl after making (wo false 
alarts in Ihe final. 

Sally Gunnell could be facing the 
end af a golden athletics varecr ter 
breaking Jown while defending the 
Olympic 400 metres lurdles title 
here last night. 

On her 3Uth birthday, Gunnell] 
hobblecl to a halt in the senıifinals 
wilh a recurrence of an inflame 
Achilles tenclon. She received Lreat- 
ment from British (eam doctor Mal- 
colm Brown and the (oat was 
heavily strapped. 


in on the offside. Figures of 557 
from 38 overs was magnificent bowl 
ing, and few would have argued had 
lie — or indeed Inzamam-au-Haq, 
who batted superbly — received the 
man of the match award instead. 

Perhaps England had been se- 
duced by the certainty with which 
Atherton and Stewart had negoti- 
ated the morning's play. Altlıough 
Waqar had in effect been held in re- 
serve, Mushtaq always posed diffi 
cult questions, and everyone knows 
Wasim's potential. It was, perhaps, 
Stewart who was the more impres- 
sive, however, because while we ex- 
pect this sort of thing iron Atherton, 
his partner has been teetering on 
the brink of Test match extinction. 

Although his baling after Ather- 
ton's dismissal for 64 had {akerı on a 
mare frenetic air, Stewart had 
played freely ancl confidently for 261 
minutes before Muslılaq spun one 
oul of the rough, which bounced 
from this thigh pad and touched his 
glove, But his 89 will reinforce his 
position in {he side. 


Pakistan 340 {inzamam 148, Amwar 74, 
Mullaly 3-44) and 352 for 5 dec (Anwrar 88, 
lAhmed 76, Cork 3-86}; England 285 
(Thorpe 77, Younlg 4-60, Ala 4-50) 0 
{Stewart BB, M Ahmad 5-57. Younla 4-85). ' 


‘Pakistan won by 164 runs 


5 Redgrave and Pinsent display their gold meduls 


17.13m. His next of 17.8Rın, his besl 
Ihis year, was enouıglı for silver. "By 
chance I hil my rhythur; il was like 
alt enlightenment," said Edwarcls, 4 
coıunitetl Christian. 

Roger Black sturmel hone in 
4A.SIsec lo finish just behind the 
ivourile Michael Johnson in the 
40U final. Johnsun's time was ant 
Olyunpic record at 43.1, andl is 
tle first uf an exprvled clouble gold, 
in this anl le 20U. 

There was silver alu for swim 
mer Lull Falmer iu Ihe met's 40n 
freeslyle. He was pipperl for golrl by 
New Zealanl's Danyon Loader. 
There were medals als for twu 
ulber British swimmers — Grave 
Sniilh picked up a bronze in the 
150m freestyle and Nick Gilling- 
ham in lhe 2UUm breaststroke. 

Steve Sınith, the 23-year-oldl Liv 
erpool Harrier, saved lis season's 
best for when it mattered most, 
clearing 2.35m for a bronze in higlı 
jump. “I was an awesome conıpeti 
tion," he said, after hours of jump- 
ing. "It is a relief to have got a 
nıedal. Tlıis is just the best feeling." 

Denise Lewis claimed a bronze 


years ago, İt had been Wasim and 
Waqar's lastditch stand that had 
plucked victory from England when 
it had been theirs for the taking. 
Waqar was there again on Monday, 
surging in from the Pavilion end and 
adding three further wickets, in- 
cluding that of the hapless Graeme 
Hick, to that of Nick Knight on the 
previous afternoon, His tally of 4-85 
gave him malch figures of 8-154 — 
wonderful stuff on a slow pilch — 
and the man of the match award. 

But this was a partnership. At the 
ather end Mushtaq Ahmed had 
been plugging away. His was a Lrib- 
ute to persistence, From the mo- 
ment in the first innings that he had 
Alec Stewart leg before wicket, he 
had sent down 49 overs without suc-, 
cess. It simply could not last, and it 
„did not. It was a decislon, made at: 
lunchtime on Monday, to go around 
the wicket that changed his fortune. . 
In lhe spacg of 57 balls, Atherton 
had beer caught at slip, Stewart 
taken at silly point, Ealham bowled 
behind his legs, Thorpe, unluckily, 
leg before, and Mullaly çaught close. 


ب 
Rich vein . . . Olympic champianı‏ 
near a boat, will they please slıout‏ 
me.” Pinsent jokingly claimed that‏ 
he would also walk away: "It's clefi-‏ 
nitely enough for me if not for hint,"‏ 
The Observer‏ — 

Redlgrave was laler (hue lw meet 
the û4-year-old Al Oerter, fron 
Babylon, New Jersey, the former 
Uuited Stnles discs t(hrowcr, “pres 
Ment" of the immortals snd the first 
of the four men lo win gold nıetlals 
at uur successive Olympics, write 
Guardian Reporters. 

Meanwhile in tle sher rowing 
canıpelilion, Brilain's coxless foul’, 
with two previous gull medalits on 
boarcl, had to setlle for bronze in a 
nailbiting finish with 1.5sec cover- 
ing the first three. 

Rupert Obholzer, Jonny and Greg 
Searle and Tiın Foster were sixth at 
500 metres and opened the throttle 
after 1.000m. The 19932 Olympic 
chanıpions from Australia were first 
and France second. 

Elsewhere Janathan Edwarda 
won silver in the triple jump. He had 
two foul jumps, but then adjusted 
his run-up, a problem all season, 
aud moved into third place with 


Cricket First Test: England v Pakistan 


England’s hopes collapse in a heap 


minutes later, Grahaın Thorpe was 
wandering back to the pavilian and 
the board read 186 for eight. Seven 
wickets had fallen for 18 runs in 75 
balls. As collapses go, this was in 
the same class as Norman Wis- 
dom’s deckchair. 
With the heart and soul knocked 
out of the England order, Pakistan 
then eased the pressure, allowing 
the last two wickets to add 57, be- 
fore victory was achieved. No mat- 
ter though: the damage had been 
done earlier, and aithough there 
were reports of thunder showers 
drifting in, Pakistan's decision to bat 
on for more than an hour in bad 
light on Salurday evening bought 


.them time. Once the breach liad 


been made, it was always under corr 


„| trol and tlere were 27 overs still re- 
. maining when lan Salisbury hooked 


at a bouncer from the Pakistan cap- 


. tain Wasim Akraın and was caught 


behind after a spirited 40. 
The win, by 164 runs, was only 
Pakistan's eighth against England, 


.but significantly, their third on this: 


ground. On the secorid occasion, four 
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Olympic Games 


Golden 
oar’s fOUr 
in a row 


Mick Cleary at Lake Lanler 


HE Challenge defined rather 
than intimidated, After a week 
of «listractions, some farcical, 

others tragic, Steve Redgrave ancl 

Matthew Pinsent blocked out all in- 

terference to ricle triumphantly to 

the line and into history. 

It was Britain's firsi gall ınedal of 
the Gaınes and Redgrave's fourth in 
sutcession. He becomes only the 
fourth Olympian ever tu achieve 
such a feat. He stands now As a man 
mart in British spurl. 

Redgrave and Pinsent hal to look 
deep within themselves to find {he 
necessary resolve ancl will lo with- 
sland a lale charge Irom the Aus- 
ıralians, the form crew during the 
week. For all the technique, all (he 
pounclage iıı the gym, such victuries 
oflen come down {o elemental 
forces. Redgrave ancl Pinsent were 
tugs on the water, serapping ancl 
sıtrling to protect their urt, 

‘Fo casual observers Ihe event 
miy seem merely an untroubiec] 
burst uf exerlion, a deınonstralion 
uf physical prowess. H is alv much 
more (ban (hit. You nel heart and 
fearsome (hrive lu stcveul, reall guls 
In face down uppunents. 

Small wonder thant when it was all 
over, when the clock slıuwed that 
ıhe defending champians had held 
unt by just O.S8sec, Ue pair slumped 
ıver their oars. Pinsent was back up 
immediately, Redgrave, though, re- 
mained prostrale, racked by pain, 
relief, maybe a touch of saclness that 
il was all over. "I was knackered, ab- 
wlutely knackerel,” sail Redgrave, 
aged 34. wlıo also lias the unprece- 
tlented record of 10 major champi- 
anships lo kis name. 

It was a great way to finish, [or 
lhis was Redgrave's lasl race. “I've 
hal enough," he said. "This is defi- 
nitely the end, If anyone sees me 


Mike Selvey at Lord's 


HE PAKISTAN cricket team 

has long been one (uelled on 
passion rather than on pragmatism, 
capable of touching stratospheric 
heights and plumbing the lowest 
depths — all within the same after- 
noon. They rely on force. But even 
by their standards, the tidal wave of 
adrenalin cricket that carried them 
to victory in the first Test on Mon- 
day was something special. 

The match turned around during 
ihe course of one frenzied hour's 
cricket after lunch that saw David 
Lloyd's British Bulldog — the one 
hat for the previous four hours and 
more, while Mike Atherton and 
Alec Stewart were putting together 
a second-wicket partnerslıip of 154, 
had growled at the intruders —~ sudl- 
‘lenly lose its teeth and roll over like 
Apet poodle. . ER 

The Mound Stand clock showed 


1hree minutes before two o'clock |. 


and the scoreboard beneath it 168 
fır ane when the mayhem began. 
with Atherton's dismissal, Sixty-one 


س ت ge‏ 


| 


be Claude Bloodgood. The 71-year- 
old cı victed murderer, serving a 
life seulence in a Virginia prison, 
has become No 9 in the United 
States — which has some 50,000 
active players — by playing 1,700 
rated games against other inmates. 
“There seems to be a flaw in our rat- 
ing procedures,” said a US official, 

Britain's prodigy ııtke McShane, 
aged 12, is attemplinyg to become the 
yourıgest ever UK international nıas- 
ter at the sixth annual invitation 
sponsored by accoutants Smith & 
Williamson near Guildford. British 
champion Matthew Sadler set the 
current age record al 13. Meanwhile 
Michael Adams has been voted the 
Leigh-BCF player of the year for the 
third year running. 
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Black (to move) was one square 
Iron promoting his pawn in this 1958 
Russian game. He aclvancerl il to gl, 
andl then hesitated. “Which piece (lo 
you wanl?" prompled While. As soon 
as he heard "A queen”, While 
banged down his reply and it was 
clear thal the game was (lrawn. 

Then the arbiler intervened. He 
ruled that a verbal announcement 
did not constitute a move, so that 
Black could still promote to any 
piece bar a king. Afler some hesita- 
lion, Black substitutecl a rouk at g1, 
While again banged out his answer, 
and they agreed 1 draw. 

What were White's two moves? 


No 2431: 1 Qc8+ Rb8 2 Ke?! Rxcê 
3 Bg2+ Kb3 4 Ba7+ Kxc7 5 b6 mate. 


CheSS Leonard Barden 


EW orthodox chess primers will 

give you this advice, but one of 
the best shortcuts to success for 
ambitious juniors and club players 
is to learn some offbeat openings 
which contain plausible traps. 

If you are interested in this route, 
then the Russian master [akov 
Neistadt’'s new booklets — Winning 
Quickly With White and Winning 
Quickly With Black (each £12.99 
from Cadogan) — both contain 
useful ammunition. 

Neistadts method is based 
on miniature games, which he 
«defines as a maximum 18 moves. [ 
don't completely agree with some of 
his choices — old favourites like the 
Vienna, the Goring Gambit, and the 
Ruy Lopez with an early (l4 get 
scant trentment — but he still has 
sume telling examples uf rare 
systems based on plausible moves 
thal have a high strike rate in practi 
cal play. 

Here's one thal was new to ıne, 
which has occurrecl al least three 
limes over the board and has a 
respectable pedigree; the white 
player in this game is a 2,600-plus 
grandmaster, 


Rozentalis-Mikenas, 
Vilnius, 1981 


1 e4 Nf6 2 Nc3 d5 3 exd5 Nxd5 
4 Bc4 Nb6 5 Bb3 e5?! Nc6 is 
saler. 6 d3 Nc6 7 NI3 Bg4 8 h3 
Bh5? Black should settle for Bxf3, 
bul pinning the f3 knight is a nornıal 
plan in Alekhine's Defence. 

9 NxeB! A sophisticated version 
of the ancienl Legal Trap (1 e4 e5 2 
Nf d6 3 Bcd Bg4 4 N3 116? 5 NxeS! 
Bxd1? 6 Bxf?+ Ke7 7 Nd5 mate). 

Bxd1? Black should struggle on 
a pawn clown by Nxe5 1Û Qxh5. 10 
Bxf7+ Ke7 11 Bg5+ Kdi6 12 
Ne4+ Kxe5 13 f4+ Kd4 14 
RxdI! Threalens 15 ¢3+ Ke3 16 00 
ancl RI3 mate. 

Nb4 Black plans to meet 15 Bxdê 
by Nxc2+, 

15 c3+ Ke3 16 0-0 Nxd3 
Black expects his king 1o escape by 
17 RI3+ Kxe4. 

17 Ng3! Resigns. 

Chessplayer of the month must 
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ILLUSTRATION: BARRY LARKING 


between people and Nature is even 
more ambiguous than it was during 
the Middle Ages; ambiguous be- 
cause attempts at naturalness con- 
ceal environmental guill tempered 
with a fierce desire to stamp individ- 
ual personally on the world ancl a 
fear of the will spirit howling at the 
garden gate, Shanghaied fron their 
eeological relationships with each 
ather, garden plants have beconıe 
sensual objecls (o decorate surfaces 
ind embellish egos. They carry 
messages to those who real the 
sexually charged lInngunge of gar- 
(lening thal here is a person of tasle 
ancl sophisticalion. 

So what clues my niuddy, weedy 
Titlle pond lell me? It says thal in the 
rough. commonplace, vernacular 
lanclscapes lies an artless, innocent, 
accidenlal relationship wilh Nature 
which has little if any value to soci 
ely. And yet lıere is a thriving, un- 
tidy exuberance. Here's ore in the 
eye for those who would design us 
into oblivion. 
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Back in the dnys when Henry 
VIII was stomping aroııncl lis Privy 


garden (not lo be confusecl with gar- 


den privy) here at Hampton Court 
palace, garclen plants were few and 
simple, aud garden (lesign, like 
Henry. a brutally synunetrical sy nt 
bol of power antl duminion. I won 
der what Henry would have nade of 
ıhe bizarre wene of hundreds cue u- 
ing at the Cambodian garclen, uuîlt 
for the Chrislian Aid charity, to 
tral on fake lund mines hirklen 
under exotic foliage. Im sure ihe 
people Irying {o raise awareness nf 
this terrible legacy of war-zunues 
around the world had nat iatenlecl 
lo pravide a cheap thrill for the 
British who Inve û bit of sex and via- 
lence with their gcrdens. Andl I wan 
der wlıen the firsl Northern Irelancl 
riot garden wi appear. 

Despite tbe wonclerful diversity 
of plants at the flower show, the way 
they furnish gardens and the way 
gardens fit into culture and lande 
scapes shows that the relationship 


1 bid 4NT — nul Blackwood, just 
a natural bid showing extra strength 
and inviting slam. Partner bids 5NT, 
putting the ball in your courl. The 


bidding was: 
You Partner 
1# 1% 
3 2e 
2NT 3NT 
4NT SNT 
1 

While the last four bids may look 


surreal to you, until now you 
done nothing foolish, though you 
may not have agreed with all my aC 
tions. But this is the $64,000 ques 
tion — to bid, or not to bid? Would 
you. now pa88, or accept partner's 
invitation with six clubs or 6NT?. . 
1 chose 6NT; this was my part 
ner's hand; ۴ 


@KJ97 ¥J64 #AKJ1O #QJ. 
We had. plenty of tricks — 


but there was one slight problem, | . 


or rather two slight problems. What 
was more, left-hand opponent waS 
on léad fiolding both of them, so he 
doubled and cashed out for minu® 
200 to our side. . 

Phoenix is a lonely place. . 


fit—— a slam in clubs would be excel- 
lent facing: 


4A3 ¥75 ¢#K9862 #A543 


and with that hand partner would 
simply raise INT to 3NT. Partner 
responds with one diamond, giving 
you an awkward re-bid. Would you 
choose conservative two clubs, an 
aggressive three clubs, or perhaps 
one heart? Three clubs would be 
too much with a ınediocre suit, and 
one heart runs risks. l chose the 
safe two clubs. Partner bids two 
spades, which is forcing to game. 
Would you now bid three clubs, 
2NT, or 3NT? 

3NT is correct, as it shows extra 
values, gets the hand off your chest, 
and allows partner to bid on if he 
wishes. The story might have ended 
there — except I couldn't bid 3NT; 
aS, we had an agreement that it 
showed a one-loser club suit, 1 had 
to bid ZNT — and so, for the me 
ment, will you. Partner bids 3NT. 
Would you now pass, or show your 
extra values with a raise tq 4NT? Re- 
member that partner haş shown a 
good hand with his bidding to date, 
while you have so far done nothing 
thaf you would not do with 11 points 
rather than 16. ٤ 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


AM writing from Phoenix Inter- 

national Airporl on the way home 
fronı San Francisco after the US 
team trials, where I was part of a 
strong five-man squad. 

We fancied our chances, though 
the trial is difficult to win — we 
would have to survive four long, 
tough matches. 

We started better than we had 
hoped. Not only did we survive the 
opening rounds, but Nickell, the 
reigning world champions, were 
knocker out by Robbins, an unfan- 
cied leunı from Chicago whonı we 
woulkl now play in the final, 

I have tn confess thal we were 
soundly beaten. This was one of my 
disasters. You'll cone up against A 
number of problems al various 
points in the auction — nake up 
your mind whal you would do at 
enclı stage before rending un. You 
plek up this hand with both aides 
vulnerable: 


4Q2 YAKQA 4Q3 #K0937G 


You're playing a strong no trump, 
Would you open with the orthodox 
one club, or a slightly offcenire 
INT? 

Topened one club, Your hand has 
grent potential f partner has a club, 


BIWSIHITIEIL jaja jA jaj) 


7 Rool or wall 
covering (4) 

10 Extraordinary (10) 

12 Obstlnate (8) 

13 Channel 
Island (8) 

16 Cupboard (6) 

18 Smart (4) 

19 Secralive 
person (4) 


STRANGE thing happened 
at the Haınptlan Court palace 
flower show. Having strug- 
gled through the crowls looking at 
designer uarclens, nursery clisplays, 
floristry exhibils and acres of stands 
selling every kintt of garden nick- 
ble, I slumhleck into 
a mirage. This js il, I thought, truly a 
garden-fnrourtime. Here was a Jiltle 
muddy pound, water covered in duck 
weed, ıı few elegant rerd-nive shut 
ing from hr margins. in ald bicycle 
wheel and bits uf wı 
matically frum its weedy delta, 

J spent some time adıniring the 
way the pond hal bren unclesiggredl, 
allowing Nature to overwrhe the 
ego of Ihe designer. I reminclecl ne 
of childhavd puncls, teecming with 
newis antl beetles, long since swept 
nway anl liclicd fran the landscape. 
Here was u robust, defiant, vibrant 
lle puddle uf wildness in a world 
absesserl with order aml instant 
gratification. I had, of course, got it 
all wrong. 

Next to {he duckwecd pond war 
unother of the same size bul clean 
ane tidy, with bright red walterlillics 
and the fussy clesigner nonsense 
hU gas with cunlemyvırary walter 
garelens. The display was meant lo 
be a Hefore and After lsson, illus- 
Irnling huw the (lesigners could 
tranSform a worlbless swamp inl 0 
spiırkling new suburban paradise. 
“A pox on 'em," 1 nuultered and 
wandered back into the milieu, 

Tle display gartlens on show al 
Hampton Court, Hike those at the far 
mous Chelsea Flower Show, invari 
ably em up un the wrong side of 
naff. Apırt from heing hryoud the 
reawh uf Uw’ thousands of ordinary 
punters pressing against them with 
zı mixlure of lust and envy, they 
have a “knowingness”, whicl robs 
the innocence from a retatiunship 
between human creativity and Na- 
ture al (he heart of gardening. 


«Û sticking Ctiu- 


Main part of 
anımal (4) 
lWumnınated as a 
spectacle (5-3) 
Roman 
garment (4) 
Dıplornatic 
etiquette (8) 
Emly Bromê 
hero (10) 
Renounca one's 
views (6) 
Dcorrray (6) 
Slern and 
relentless (10) 


20 Qualty of 


popes? (8) 


21 Built-up area (1) 
22 Finished and 


wi mle {8) 


23 Grucgpng 


admıration {4} 


Down 


Meal shop — 
look! (8) 

Two hour perlodl 
al sea (3,5) 
Arislocralic (6) 


Nori with il {3.2,5) 


Scarcity (4) 


30 LEISURE 
Design 
for life 


Paul Evans 


A 


nackery intagi 


Quick crossword no. 325 


Across 


